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Lectures. 


OYALINSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

URDAY_ next ayy 8), at 3 ae Ley es Sir 
THAMBON. O.M. LL.D. D.Sc. F.R. To <‘LecrvRes 
on ‘THE PROPERTIES AND CONSTITUTION OF THE ATOM.’ 
(ne Guinea the Course ; subscription to all the Courses in the Season, 


Two Guineas 
| deadealaleatataaalaiial 


The Creighton Lecture on 
A THE YAR BOOKS’ 





OF LONDON. 


*‘ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
ND will be delivered by Prof. PAUL 

VINOGRADOFF, D.C.L. LL.D. F.B.A., Corpus Professor of Juris- 

pradence in the University of Oxford, at KING'S COLLEGE, 

dat Ti D, W.C., on MONDAY, February 3, at 5r.m. Admission free, 
by Ticket, to be ‘obtained from THE SECRETARY, King’s College. 

J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 





Situations Vacant. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


CHAIR OF HISTORY, ee penaseas AND MENTAL 





This Chair being now vacant, the Governing Body invite applications 
for the Sr nye 

English is the principal subject of the Chair as at present con- 
stituted, but statutory power may be sought to alter the constitution 
Candidates are requested to signify their willingness to assent to such 
alteration | it proposed. 





l by fifty copies of such testimonials as 
oii: may wish to submit should reach THE REGISTRAR not 
later than FEBRUARY 14, 1913 
he pay, duties, and saber conditions of the office are set out in the 
College Statutes. 
University College, Galway, January 18, 1913. 





RESHAM COLLEGE. — FOUR LECTURES 

on ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY — Seen) tor be 
delivered on Feb. 3, 4, 6, 7, by W. H. WAGSTAFF, M.A. F.R K.S.L., 
Gresham Professor of tf Ad fre ree, at 
§ PMs at the e e CITY OF LONDO SCHUUL, E.C. 











Societies. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH.XO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY, 
BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 

Annual Membership : Entrance Fee, 10s. ; Subscription, 21s. 

Life Membership, 191. 10s. 

The Council will be glad to receive applications for Membership. 

The Society be for sale a large number of interesting Publications, 
particulars of which may be obtained on application to T. 
HONORARY SECRETARY. 








Exhibitions. 


RervaL ACADEMY OF ARTS 
v DIPLOMA AND GIBSON GALLERIES. 


Open Daily from 11 to 4. Admission free. 


EMBRANDT AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. — EXHIBITION of ORIGINAL ETCHINGS of the 


Seventeenth Century NOW OPEN at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST'S, 10, 
Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 10-6 Daily, Saturdays 10-1. 








GOuriL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS 
Versailles, Italy, Tot, Bogen “ Heath BIRKBECK. 
by 


and <n by JOHN VARLEY 
Ww ura MARCHANT & CO., 5, REGENT STREET. 
dmission 1s., 10-6. 








Gdurational. 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held 
ou JULY 1; 2, and 3.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP FOR WOMEN. — 
Somerville College offers this year a Fellowship (resident) for 
research in Classics, Mathematics, Philosophy, History, Economics, or 
Natural Science. Annual value about 120/. ; normal tenure, five years 
(renewable).—Apply for further particulars to Miss DARBISHIRE, 
The Grey House, Boar's Hill, \ aa Names, with evidence for 
fitness, to be sent in by MARCH 1 


MISS LOUISA DREWRY’S CLASSES will 
be RESUMED on WEDNESDAY, January 29, at 7 45 r.m., 
and THURSDAY, January 30, at 11.15 a.w. The subjects in both 
Classes will be Sir Thomas More's ‘Utopia,’ in Ralph Robynson’s 
Translation, and Robert prowaing's Poem, ‘La Saisiaz.’ Miss 
Drewry reads with — ate Pupils 

3, King Henry's Road, N.W. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies College Farm. 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


[PUCATION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
gratis). 
PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL Sees 
and of ARMY, — = "Hy ae bela ERSITY TUTOR 

= (free of_ char: Par eceipt of req domaine by 

GRIFFITAS, POWELL. SMITH % PA CETT, School Agents. 
(Established 1833.) 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Eat. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135. REGENT STREET, English and 
Foreign Governesses, ly Professors, Teachers, chebeamn Com- 
penicns, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
chools recommended, and prospectuses with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or by letter’, stating requirements. 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 City. 























UNIVERSITY BRISTOL. 


OF 
aeons are invited for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in 
the ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT (Women). Salary 
1501, Special qualifications in English and Geography Particulars 
jd HE REGISTRAR. iy ech with three recent testi- 
monials, received up to FEBRUARY 1 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London ) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY Langennge ; 

The Council will not proceed t STANT 

ae IN THE DEPARTM KNT. oF SECONT DARY TRAIN. 

The appointment will take effect at the beginning of the 
Leer Term, 1913. 
its equivalent in Modern Languages (including English) ; experience 
in Secondary Teaching and a ae Diploma, or some experience in 
training students, are essential. Salary 165/., rising to 200/., non- 
resident. 

The Assistant Lecturer will be required to lecture on the Method of 
Modern Language Teaching and to supervise the practical work of the 
students of the Department in her special subjects. 

Three printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more thar 
three recent testimonials, should be sent not later than MONDAY, 
February 17, to the undersigned, from whom further information may 
be obtained. 

(Signed) ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary of Council. — 


ING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL, LYTHAM. 


The Governors of the Lytham Charities invite applications for the 
ie MASTERSHIP of the above PUBLIU SKCOUNDAKY 

CHOC 

Candic lates must be University Graduates under the age of 45 

The salary, including Capitation Fees on the present number of 
Boys (150), is 5501., with house, rates, coal, and light. 

Applications must be sent before MARCH 1 next to the under 
signed, from whom a can be obta 

WILSUO Wight ry DAVIES, Solicitors. 
6, Chapel Street, Preston. pny 3, 1913. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


MASTERSHIP ne THE TRAINING 























HEAD COLLEGE 

The Council invites application for the HEAD MASTERSHIP of 
the TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MEN, which has been vacated by 
the appointment of Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., to the Secretarsship 
of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Commencin stipend 3507. per 
annum.—Applications and testimonials should Teach the undersigned 
not later than SATURDAY, February 15, 1913. 


Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or | 


| APRIL 10, 1915. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 








THE ATHENZAUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 10 o'clock. 





ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEG E, 
The Governors invite pypueations. the apocintment of HEAD 
MASTER OF THE SCHOOL OF A at a salary of 2501. p.a., rising 


to 3007. by annual smorements of fm git ation bok (to be returned 
not later than FE 24, ame) and further particulars may be 


RU 
obtained from THE REGISTR 
OF SHETV FL Z.S.D. 


} a a 3 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


WANTED, ASSISTANT-TUTOR (Man), to commence duties 
Chief subject, Mathematics; subsidiary subject, 


EXETER. 








History or English 
Salary 180/. per annum (non-resident), to be increased by annual 
increments of 101., subject to satisfactory service, to 2101. per annum. 
Forms of app! lication m: ay be had on applic “— to the undersigned 
G. 8. XTER, Secretary. 
Education Office, Leopold Street, January, wie 3 








Situations Wanted. 
ENGLISHMAN (Northcountryman) 
Ac 


would undertake Travelling. Central Asia preferr 
customed to Mountaineering and Coolie management.—Box 1927, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E-C 


7OUNG 








Miscellaneous. 


[RANSLATIONS into English from French, 
an Italian, and Spanish. Moderate terms.—Mr. W. T. 
brig) = dele M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. 
93 ornsey. 


Telephone, 





ITKRARY RESEARCH undertaken 
4 British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. 
testimonials — A. B., Box 1062, Athenwum Presse, 13, 

Buildings, Chancery Lane, £.C. 


at the 
Excellent 
Bream'e 





ENTLEMAN of position and artistic tastes 
desiring INVESTMENT with EMPLOYMENT may hear of 
exceptional opportunity Highest references given and expected.— 
Apply X., care of Wills, Limited, 151, Cannon Strect, E.C. 





Further particulars may be ———— from 
. H. MORLEY, Secretary 

[HE INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERS. 


The following ASSISTANTS are required on the Institution staff :— 
(a) An ASSISTANT for werk chiefly in connexion with Examina- 
tions and applications for Membership, and generally to assist the 
Secretary. Commencing salary 1501. to 200/., according to qualifications 
— <paeee 
A LIBRARY ASSISTANT to take Gate e (under the Secretary) 
of “the Institution’s Reference and Lending Libraries and the 
Ronalds Library. A knowledge of Physics and of French and 
German is desirable, but not essential. Commencing salary 1507. per 
aonum. 
Applications (marked “ Examinations” and “ Lib rary ” ’ respectively 
for these posts to reach at the — not laterthan FEBRUARY 10, 


1913. 
P. F. ROW ELL. Secretary. 
Offices of the Institution, Victoria Embankment, W.U 











URTON-ON-TRENT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. | 





HEAD MISTRESS, with University Degree or its equivalent, 
REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER next. Salary commencing at 3501 
Applicants must be single, between 27 and 40 years of age. — Full 
particulars and form of application obtainable from undersigned on 
receipt of stamped addr foolscap envelope. Canvassing a dis- 


qualification. 
FRANK _ ERSHED, Clerk to the Goverr ors. 
mae Strest, Burton-on-Trent 


Barey COUNTY _ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors are provesed to ap to aupeind a HEAD MISTRESS for 

this new School, whic! ll be opened in SEPTEMBER next 
Commencing salary 2501. a year, a by 102. yearly to 3007 
Candidates must be not less than 30 years of age and must be 

Graduates of a pas in the United Kingdom, or have such 














© sae ees 8 in, 


The Beasley Treatment. "—This Book, giving the experience of 
ove who cured himself after 40 years’ suffering, will be sent post free on 
‘pplication to the Author, W. J. TLEY, Tarrangower, Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 





“yh as may b2 approved by the Board of Edu- 
cat’ 
Further rticulars oe be supplied by me on receipt of a stamped 
addressed Reo Iscap envelo 
Applications must reac! me ae later than FEBRUARY 28 
ACKSON, Clerk to the en ernors. 
Holton Road, Barry, @ 





| 


Miss PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 
ANNES Bint aC Bureau from 52a, Conduit Street, W., to25, QUEEN 


N old-established PRINTING BUSINESS is 

in need of a WORKING PARTNER with capital to 

establish Works outside London.—Particulars given on application 
to F., Box 1922, Athenzeum Fress, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 








>ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries valued or catalogued. Also Collections or Single 
Specimens PURCHASE! at the BEST MARKET PRICES for 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
a London, W. (close to Piceadilly Circus). 


Tupe-Wiriters, Kr. 


SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies. 3d. References to well-known Authors. Oxford 
Higher Local. —M - BENS, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardene, 8.W. 


VY PE-W -RITIN ‘G of every _,fleceription, water 
expert literary supervision, from 8d 

included — Dept, A. THE NATIONAL TY PE-W RITING "BUREAU. 

199, Strand, W.C. 











4 PE- Ww RITING i in all its branches undertaken. 
ork personally executed with accurac wd promptitude.— 
H. PHILLIPS. 37. » Oleveland Mansions, Widley oad, Maida Vale, W. w. 





YPE-WRITING ‘undertaken by Woman Gradu- 


College, Cambri ntermediate 
ate (Classical Tripos, aon Prneninage Dambridge ; Intermouae 


London 
PE. Ww RITING AGENCY, ®t 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 City 
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A UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
mee va Tree mites see ap aces OF 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, jale, Kymberley Road, Road, Harrow. 





VPS. WRITING of every description carefully 
promptly executed at home (Kemin = prieh. ‘7d. ia por 1.000 1,000. 


ond fi eat Translations. Short! 
iso N NANCY McPARLAN K, 11, Palmeira Avense, Westlife Essex 








Catalogues. 


Boks. .—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wante andask for CATALUGUE. | make . 
feature ¢ sis special any Srry Booke for others selected from my 
bes by af list 0 2.000 Books I Bright Stree want post free. 
th Gress Brooke Ds -_ Street, Birmingham. 
Skene Geltie Soot 


lhorne, Old English 
lasses, Bartsa's Arabian Nights, “ vols., illustrated, 
anexpurgated, 171. 17s. 





ATALOGUE No. 58. syne Hao oan ae 
after Turner, bles Bnet many fine Examples of his ‘Liber 
Studiorum'—Constable’s Mao at Landscape’ — Etchings 
and Whistler — Scarce I —Works by ~ Rakin. 
Post free, Sixpence. — wa WARD. 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
Surrey. 





AGGS§ BRO S, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS? IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
a... sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘* Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





B 33.2.2. LL, 


O E 
SECOND-HAND DOORSBLLER L~ PUBLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross nm, W.C. 
rge Stock = = ‘and Rare. Books ‘in English Jigeratare 
P and the Drama— espeariana—Firs tions o' 
incu Posty op Manuscripts Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 








Special Clearance offer of Books 
in New Condition. 


-_-_soe— 


1. ARISTOPHANES, Nubes, Equites, Ranae, Vespae, 
Recensuit et ‘critica. annotations instruit F. H. 
Blades, 578 pp. cloth, pub. at 15s. offered at 2s. 6d. 

2. EPICS OF HESIOD, with English Commentary and 
Index by F. A. Paley, M.A., Second and last Edition, 
843 pp. cloth, pub. 10s. 6d. for 2s. 6d. 

UINTI “yw gh Flacci Opera Omnia, with Comment- 

tie ary and Index by A. J. Tacleane, M.A. Fourth and 
last Edition, revised by G. Long, M.A. 771 pp. cloth, 
pub. 188. for 2s. 6d. 

MUNRO’S TRANSLATIONS into Latin and Greek 
Verse, Text and Translations on facing pages, with 
Prefatory Note by J. D. Duff, 114 pp. pub at 6s. for 2s, 

56. NEWMAN (PF. W_).—Translations of English Poetry into 
Latin Verse, 202 pp. boards, pub. 7s. 6d. for 3s, 

6. NEWMAN (FB.).—Rebelius Cruso, Robinson Crusoe in 
Latin, 108 “ “ 78. 6d. for 3s, 

7. PLATO.—The Apology of Socrates, translated, with 
Notes by D. f PNer ll, M.A. 85 pp. cloth, pub. ‘Ls. 6d. 
for 6d. 

8. SABRINAE COROLLA.—Translations from English, 
French, and German into Latin and Greek Verse, on 
facing pages, by the greatest Classical Scholar of ‘the 
day, 508 pp. cloth, pub. 10s. 6d. for 3s. 6d. 

9. VIRGIL, The Aeneid of, Conington’s Text, with Trans- 
lation in blank verse on facing page by C. J. Billson, 
M.A. 642 pp. 2 vols. 4to, pub. 308. for 7s. 6d. 

This is printed on deckle-edged, antique paper, and bound in drab 

holland, with paper label, forming two handsome volumes. Only a 

“ew copies can be supplied at this price. 


Norre.—Al/ the above are PERFECT and in NEW 
condition as when published, and may be 
purchased through any Bookseller, or from 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Booksellers, Cambridge. 


> 








Authors’ Agents. 


[HE : AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are sada to 
consider and place MSS. for early a. 

all kiuds dealt with by experts who thors’ —~- 45 first. 

Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's 








Printers. 
A THENZUM | PRESS. —JOnN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer nd 
UBMIT BSTLMATES for al ands kinds of Sie REwe 
“FerobicaL PRINTING.—13, Bream's B 





Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts. 


M’ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGES 
ws 7 hy AUCTION, at their iene, Be a! ellingto: 
W.C., on MONDAY, Februar: and T » ollowin wing 
i 8, vy 1 roy precisely, valuable BUOKS a MANU 
including Works on_Americt—Standard Works in Buelich . 
Forei; terature—Early Printed Books—Publications of 
Societies— Books in Fine —Collections of Prints and Ca’ wica- 
tures— Works on the Fine Arts—Illuminated Manuscripts on Vellum 
—Publications of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, Roxburghe Club, 
Diirer Society, Kelmscott Press, &c.—Standard Works on Naturai 
History, Sport, and Travel—a fine Set of the Antiquarian Works of 
Thomas Hearne— Works aimaerated by G. Cruikshank, T. 





$$. 


Books and Manuscripts. 
rome. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, a their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
BARLY "iN FEBRU RY, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including 
the official Letter- Rock of Lord Nelson—Sermons with Annotations 
by Bunyan, Valerius Maximus, with Ben Jonson's Autograph—First 
Kditions of Modern English Authors—Books with Coloured Plates— 
Standard poo Neer &c., being a Library removed from Tor. 
quay, and other Properties. 





DOVER. 
ESSRS. WORSFOLD & HAYWARD have 
Pg ae iuetrnotionn to SELL by AUCTION, on TUES 


or o'clock, the whole of the CONTENTS OF THE 
PROP eTARY LIBRA RY of over 3,000 volumes, inc luding valuable 








son, and other famous Artists, 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Historical hical Works, Biographies, Poetry, Drama, 
Natural History. Travel, Works of Reference, Novels, &., together 
with the og ne Fittings. 














Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by Avot. ‘at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., THURSDAY, Febru ruary 6, and Followin 
Day, at 1 o'clock preciesly, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, an 
DRAWINGS, BP Cam a  Seckings Sef Sir Frank Short, R.A., 


Cameron, ieeres. 
Secasen of Bedford (sold by 
, aM. comprising wings in Water- eens. 
Sepia, &c., + Sir J. Tenniel “ox, " Callow, J. 
8 “ Varley; the Property of the late "Dr. WILLIAM 
), formerly of 10, Gordon Street, Gordon Square, W.C., 
Ts (many from ‘celebrated Collections) 








Road, Putney, 8.W. ; WEST, of Puitency tres, Bath; Miss 
D. HOLLINS, of 27, Cheyne Walk, Che' 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The FIRST PORTION of the valuable and extensive 
Library formed by met tf DUNN, Esq., deceased, 
Woolley Hall, near Maidenhe 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY. WILKINSON & HODGE 
I will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., a TUESDAY, 
February 11, and Three Following Days, at 1 o’cloc’ x pecioely the 
valuable one eapentice BRARY formed 4g GEORGE, mits a 
y Hall, near Maiden the F RIO} 
comprising ‘he ‘Collection of Busty ae oa i Pinten he 
relating to English Law, and Early Manuscripts and Printed Boo! 
and Old Bindings. 


of the Auctioneers, Dover, and 9, 
eum Street. ‘London, E.c. 








Provident Institutions 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


‘atron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lap. 


OBJ ECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensione and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retafler, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of con — in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

§.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. my tee Women 201. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 


M.A. J.P. M.P. 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
Catalogues, price 5s. each. 





Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION: at their House, No. 13, wr 4 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, bie 3, atl 
recisely, AUTOGR ‘APH LETTERS and icaL Docu, 
ENTS, qemrieee Letters from French Ralos Tae Statesmen, 
including a Marguerite de Valois, Louis XIV., Louis XVL., 
apol Philippe de Comines, and many prominent Actors in 
the Prem Rew olution—Letters and Documents of American Interest, 
including Hgpeseans Letters from ir W. Raleigh, W. Penn, Major 
ad and Washington, and General Wolfe's Order Buok—Autog: ~ 
a T. Coleridge, Tennyson, Thackeray, and D. G. Noeeett - 
Letters rom Artiste, Authors, and Musicians, including Paul Veronese, 
Sir LS Rubens, Sir J. Reynolds, and Sir T. vanes 5 John Locke, 
el Pepys, Dr. Johnson, Samuel Richardson, Sir W. Scott, Byron, 
a. lay, Dickens, Thackeray, Charles Darwin, Carlyle, FitzGerald, 
Meredith, &e ; Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, er, and a fine 
Sins _ Manuseribt by Mendelssohn—important a storical Letters 
and Doe: are by or relating to | nie gt Ferdinand and 
Teabella. 1 — Vid Cardinal Wolsey, Edward vi ‘Queen — 
and the Karl of Leicester, Philip II. of Spain, Charles II., the 
Pretenders, &c.— Documents signed by | ed Fielding, and = 
Autograph Letter from him relating to them, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The Library of the late Sir RAYMOND WEST, K.C.I.E. 
(by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UOCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDN BSDAY. february 12, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
the wep BRARY, and other Properties, —e Histories 
of India and Books on the Folklore, Customs. &., of the Indian 
ces—Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 5 vole.—The Writings of Max Miiller, 
and other Books on Philology—Bentham’s Works, by Bowring, 11 vols. 
—Political ee English and Foreign—Larousse, Dictionnaire 
eee. 15 vols.—The Didot Classics, 52 vols. &c —also a Collection 
Books on Uriental Literature, Philology, Histo’ tory, and Travel— 
: Persian MS., with Miniatures—Scott’s Waverley Novels, Edinburgh 
Edition, 48 vols.—Dickens’s Works, Library Edition, 30 vols.— 
Standard Works in General Literature and Recent Publications—The 
This, 1880-1912-a Set of the Civil tngineer’s Institution, 1837-1912, 
and the ee r eins Engineers, 1829-1909, to which are 
added AUTUGR 8 (including examples of Addison, 


pon Dickens, Dipl Stevenson, and others)—Historical Docu- 
ents and M &c. — Ireland, iksbanke Forgeries—Original 
Pen-and- Ink Sketches by George Cruikshan 


Cat. on 


maens. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

ully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by Al a UOTLO , at their Great Rooms, King Street, 8t. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely : — 

On TUESDAY, Pebrueey 4, the COLLECTION 

toate PORCELAIN of the late Chevalier EPIFANIO 


mo WEDNESDAY, February 5, ENGRAV- 


e THURSDAY, February 6, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE and PORCELAIN, the Property of a LADY, and 
from various sources. 


wt F* FRIDAY, February 7, PICTURES by OLD 


QTEVENS'S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY, February 11, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Mr. J.C. STEVENS will 1 SELL by AUCTION, 


t his Rooms, HON of Covent Garden, London, 
interestin, COLL Leon N of ‘OLD. ENGLISH AND “ORIENTAL 
CIDER AND BEER MUGS—Seven Glass Pictures representing the 
Death of Nelson, and ponscos others— Japanese Bropzen and Carvings 
—Native Weap ns—and the usual 


On view 10 to 5, and of Sale till ° 
o'clock. =. at AD — ? a © 




















The “ Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
oman, 201., and was brent subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on pril 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughont the whole — of the agitation for the repeal of the 
ous then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 
The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks } loyes of that firm have primary 
ht of election to its benefit 
e “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. 
one min. in — and grateful memory of Mr. 
who died May 
ant a 4 omens of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
that eac Lay me shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
_ _ y-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
ears. 


RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the ——-. but to Mewsvesdots or their servants 
—_ may 1, Members of the Institu- 
and, subject to investigation, relief is awarded in accordance 
with’ the merits and requirements ¢ each case. 

WILKIE conus, Secretary. 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ | PROVI DENT 
INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
ns in the following advantages 
FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


BECON \ Eopmonens Relief in Old Ags. 
THIRD. ical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
FTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
eir wives or widows and young children. 
SEVENTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
ne t to these benefits in all cases of need 
‘or further information ay pply to THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
Court, Ludgate Hill, E. 





r annum for 
erbert Lloyd, 














Magazines, “ce. 
J OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 
No. 252. JANUARY, 1913 


Contents. 
Opening Address by the President, Frederick Schooling. Pes. 
ss yservations on Currency and Credit and their Influence on 
Trade and Exchange. By Walter Thomas May, F.I.A., of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited. 
Abs' trnet of the Diecursion on the preceding. 
Mortality of Government Life Annui' ants. 
Legal Notes. By y Art hur Rhys Barrand, F.1.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Actuarial Note 
On the value da Loan repayable by a Cumulative Sinking Fund. 
By Herbert Petter. 


Reviews. 
London : C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 
Gossett BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Price 33. 





By LEWIS MELVILLE. 


SEE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
for JULY 6, 13, 27; AUGUST 3, 17, 24; and SEPTEMBER 7, 1912. 
Price for the Seven Numbers, 28. 4d.; or free by post, 2s. 7d. 


JOHN ©. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


FEBRUARY. 
WILL DISESTABLISHMENT PROMOTE LIBERTY AND PRO 
GRESS? By the Right Rev. Bishop Hamilton Baynes. 
OUR SPECIAL INFANTRY RESERVE: THE CASE FOR 
INQUIRY. By His Grace the lbuke of Bedford, K.@. 
CHRISTIANS ANI) ISLAM IN TURKEY. By Sir Edwin Pears. 
PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA IN TIME OF WAR: A REPLY. 
By the Rizht Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G. 
A LEAGUE OF THE SACRED HILLS. 
By R. F. Johnston, District Oflicer, Wei-hai-Wei. 
THE POST-IMPRESSIONIST AND OTHERS. By Yoshio Markino. 
OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS. By the Rev. Canon Barnett, 
THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN IRELAND. 
y the Rev. Thomas C. Hammond. 
SANTA SOPHIA AND IT3 MEMORIES. By Lady Blake. 
WITH THE BULGARIAN STAFF. By Noel Buxton, M.P. 
LONDON BEAUTIFUL. 
By the Right Hon. Earl Curzon of Kedleston. 
THE JEW IN FRANCE. By Eugéne Tavernier. 
WHO DICTATES? A QUESTION UF DRAMATIC DEMAND 
ANID SUPPLY. By Gertrude Kingston. 
‘THE SOCIOLOGICAL VALUE OF CHRISTIANITY’: A NOTICE- 
ABLE BOOK. By W. 8. Lilly. 
DAME JULIAN’S WINDOW: A MORALITY. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 
THE SURPLICE AS MASS VESTMENT. By Dr. J. Wickham Legg. 
ASTUDY OF PREFERENCE. By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. 
London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
28. bd. FEBRUARY, 1913. 28. 6d. 
The FEBRUARY Number of the CONTEMPORAR Y REVIEW 


contains the following Articles: 


THE WOUNDED. By Noel Buxton, M.P. 

THE CANADIAN NAVAL QUESTION. 

By Hamar Greenwood, M.P. 

THE PATRIOTISM OF HUMANITY. 
Ry Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.I.E. 

PRESIDENT POINCARE. By Laurence Jerrold. 

*‘TROILUS AND URESSIDA’ AND THE eee 


y Edward Garnett. 
RUSTICUS EXPECTANS. y E.N. Bennett. 
THE QUESTION OF THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 
By Francis McCullagh. 
THE FOREIGN POLITICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
GOV ERNMENT OF INDIA. By C. E. Bunbury, C.S.1. 
WOMEN AND WAR By Mrs. St. Clair Stobart. 
THE THEOLOGICAL REVOLUTION OF THE AVERAGE 
AN. By the Rev. KE. 8. Waterhouse. 
SOME COMPENSATIONS OF AGK. By M. M. Pattison Muir. 
A PIONEER MISSION IN SIBERIA. 
By the Bishop of North and Central Europe. 
FOREIGN AFFAI y Dr. E. 


R&. B E. J. Dillon. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NOW READY FOR FEBRUARY. 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Fdited by the Rev. 
Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 
Contents: 
ALEXANDER THE GOD. 
By the Rev. Prof. Cuthbert Lattey, S..J. 
ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS. 
9. CONCLUSIONS. 

By the Rev. Prof. H. A. A. Kennedy, D.D. 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE HISTORY AND LETTERS OF 
8ST. PAUL. 

By Sir W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. LL.D. D.D. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT AS 
GIVEN IN THE FIRST GOSPEL. 

By the Rev. Maurice H. F. Collis, B.D. 

THE HISTORIC SETTING OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES 
By the Rev. Prof. Vernon Bartlet, D.D., Oxford. 
THE ORACLE OF THE LORD IN ISAIAH XXXII. 
By the Rev. Canon E. C. Selwyn, D.D. 

THE GRACE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 

By the Rev. J. Robertson Cameron, M.A. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London, E.C. 


THE LIFE OF CEOLFRID, 


ABBOT OF THE MONASTERY AT WEARMOUTH 
AND JARROW. 





By an Unknown Author of the Eighth Century. 
Translated from the Original, and Edited (with Introductory Essay 
and Notes) 
By DOUGLAS SAMUEL BOUTFLOWER, M.A., 
Late Scholar of Caius College, Cambridge, 
and now First Published in English. 
Demy &vo, half bound buckram, Facsimile Frontispiece, 6a. net ; 


“Books of this kind, dealing with the history of a locality, and 
Written and published by local men, are unfortunately too rare, 
and it is, therefore, a special pleasure to meet one so well written and 
produced as this is. The subject of it is, however, of more than local 
interest, since it elucidates the history of one of the most important 
manuscripts of the Vulgate—the earliest complete one known.” 

Athenenm. 


Uniform with the above. 
LIVES OF THE FIRST FIVE ABBOTS OF 
WEARMOUTH AND JARROW. 


Translated from the Latin of The Venerable Bede, 
By Rev. PETER WILCOCK. 
Illustrations and Appendices, 5s. net ; postage 4d. 
HILLS & CO., Sunderland ; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd., London. 


For Prospectus of the Reprint of Surtees’ ‘ History and Antiquities of 
the County of Durham,’ write to Hills & Co., Sunderland. 





Cambridge University Press 


The Duab of Turkestan 


A Physiographic Sketch and Account of Some Travels. By W. Rickmer RickmeErRs.. With 
207 maps, diagrams and other illustrations. 

In this book the author has combined a record of exploration with the teaching of 
a little elementary physiography. Mr. Rickmers has specially devoted himself to the 
exploration of a little-known region, namely, the wide mountain expanse of the Alai-Pamirs or 
Large royal 8vo Upper Bokhara. But the scope of his work also includes the mre familiar portions of Russian 
30s net Turkestan. It has been his endeavour to make the contents of the book as varied as possible, 
without detracting from the serious treatment of geographical problems. Thus the necessary 
explanations are relieved by descriptions of sport and landscape, scenes of native life, humoreus 

sidelights, and a few adventures. 


The Early History of the House of Savoy (1000-1233) 


By C. W. Previré Orton, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

——- many works on portions or on aspects of this period have been written, and 
though it has formed a part of more than one history with wider scope, the author was of 
opinion that there was room for a new investigation which should at one and the same time 
treat the subject with a full discussion of its details and with a comprehensive view of the 
period asa whole. It has been his aim in the present book to carry out such an investigation. 


Demy 8vo 
12s 6d net 


Voice Training for Choirs and Schools 
By Cyriz Brapiey Rooram, M.A., Mus.D., Organist and Choirmaster, St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. The purpose of this book is to indicate the diffisulties that beset the teacher in the training 
of boys’ and girls’ voices and the probable solution of those difficulties. The book contains ten 
Feap 4to chapters dealing respectively with :—Value of vocal training for boys and girls—Treatment of 


4s net the young voice—The teacher and his qualifications—Formation of a church choir or school 
chorus—Procedure in the practice-room—Production of tone—Expression—Singing out of 


Exercises tune—The approach of puberty—Selection of music. The latter part of the book is devoted to 
— anumber of exercises which form an important feature of the work. The Exercises are also 
s 6d ne 


published separately, price 1s ¢d net. 


The Paragraph Psalter: New Edition 
Arranged fur the use of Choirs by Brooke Foss Westcorr, D.D., D.C.L. Revised and 
Edited by A. H. Mann, M.A., Mus. D.Oxon. 


This revised edition of the Paragraph Psalter contains a number of new features which have 


32mo been introduced in order to adapt it more fully to the needs of choirs, and it is the sincere hope 
1s, 1s 6d of the Reviser that it will prove helpful to the better rendering of the Psalms. The new 
8vo 5s edition, full particulars of which may be obtained on application to the publishers, is issued in 


two sizes, viz., 32mo, cloth, price 1s, or in leather 1s 6d, and 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The Historicity of Jesus 


By Surrtey J. Case, Assistant Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the University 
of Chicago. University of Chicago Press. 

“ Professor S. J. Case states the evidence for the existence of Jesus in a scientific ard 

extremely able fashion. His volume is one of the most trenchant restatements of the case for 

12mo the historical reality of Jesus, and disposes of the pseudo-historical contentions drawn from 

6s net the silence cf Josephus and Tacitus, or from the extant literature of the Early Church. The 

last two chapters discuss the value of Jesus, from the standpoint of liberal theology, to 
Christianity.”—Hibbert Journal 


Sociological Study of the Bible 


By Lovis Watts, formerly Instructor in Economics and Sociology, Ohio State University. 
University of Chicago Press. 


“A Biblical study of quite exceptional interest....Mr. Wallis’s thesis is that the Jewish 

history is essentially that of struggle between two civilisations or two moral codes—that of 

8vo the nomad tribe from the Arabian desert, which in detachments and after successive efforts 
6s net overflowed into Palestine, and the older and more advanced social conditions which it found 


there... The thesis is worked out by Mr. Wallis with remarkable insight and a great wealth 
of detail.”—Christian World 


The Genus Iris 
By Wituiam Rickatson Dykes. With forty-seven coloured drawings by F. H. Rovunp, one 
coloured plate of seeds by Miss R. M. CarpDEw, and thirty line drawings by C. W. Jounson. 
Handsomely bound in Roxburgh. 

‘*Mr. Dykes has succeeded Sir Michael Foster as the chief authority on the iris He has 
grown in his own garden and, whenever possible, has raised from seed more sp-cies, probably, 
than anyone else in England, and perhaps thananyone elsein the world. This book must be the 
basis of all future study of the subject, for itis the result of knowledge both practical and 
theoretical, and in that combination unique. The coloured drawings by Mr Round are far 
more artistic in their simple accuracy than most modern drawings of the same kind  .The 
book is remarkable among other works of the same kind for its very precise and valuable 
cultural directions.” — 7imes 


Demy folio 
£6-6-0 net 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture 


By Sir Tomas GRAHAM Jackson, Bart., R.A. In two volumes. With 165 plates and 148 
illustrations in the text. Bound in paper boards with parchment back lettered and ornamented 
in gold, gilt top. 

This work contains an account of the development in Eastern and Western Europe of Post- 
Roman Architect ure from the 4th to the 12th century, with more than 300 illustrations, mostly 
from the author's sketches. It attempts not merely to desciibe the architecture, but to 
Crown 4to explain it by the social and political history of the time. The description of the churches at 
42s net Constantinople and Salonica, which will have a special interest at the present moment, is 
folluwed by an account of Italo-B, zantine work at Ravenna and in the Exarchate, and of the 

Romanesque styles cf Germany, France, and England. 


An Elementary Treatise on Statics 


By 8S. L. Loney, M.A, Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Holloway Calpe (University 
of London). ‘Teachers will welcome the publication of Prof Loney’s book, which may be regarded as a 
companion volume to his ‘ Dynamics of a Particle and of Rigid Bodies,’ recently issued ....In 
addition to the ordinary elementary course, it contains chapters on shearing stresses, three- 


Demy 8vo dimensional forces, wrenches, chains, attractions and potential, and slightly elastic beams. 
12s There is an excellent collection of examples, including some of very considerable difficulty. 
The author has the rare gift of writing simply, and he has chosen his material with the same 
skill that characterises his previous work.”— Nature . 
London Cambridge University Press Fetter Lane 
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CHATTO& WINDUS'SLIST| _‘"N®- 1 READY Now. THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 





MOZART’S OPERAS. 


A Critical Study. By E. J. DENT. THE LARGEST AND 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, several Portraits , viii ~ = ea TH 
and Views, and numerous Musical Examples. MOST CONVENIENT BOOKSHOP IN 
12s. 6d. net. Th THE WORLD. 
‘*We have scarcely ever, if ever, met a musical e ; 
i All the best Books, English and Foreign, in 


work which contains so much incisive criticism 
and which deals with difficult matters with so every department of literature, at the lowest DIC’ 


id sti ‘i zgestion.” i 
sha cenaieeaaaleaauaiianaanaaiiasiiis rimes, Art Treasu res prices charged by any bookseller. TH 
| 


| Bibles, Prayer Books, Books of Devotion, in 


GEORGE DU MAURIER: ~phess 
The Satirist of the Victorians. of | all styles. 




















By T. MARTIN WOOD. e o | Bookbinding of every description, F 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and many . 
Illustrations. rea ri ain. | Any of the following Catalogues will 
Small fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. (Shortly. be sent post free on request. TH 
Cc AMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN A NEW MONTHLY SERIES. Annotated Catalogue of Second-hand and New Books at 
A . greatly reduced prices. : TH 
BE Ancenesecimmetie-rraniginess Edited by C. H. COLLINS-BAKER. | pogish language If their covers aubjooe’ et tt 
With 12 Teeny MORLEY. 8 in Sepia Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings, suitable for TH 
Ry : ~<a ; Being beautiful Reproductions of Paint- | cmatem 
Demy 8v 0, cloth, gilt top, 7a. 6d. net. [Shor tly. : z P ‘ Catalogue of 10,000 Works in several Foreign languages. ; 
ing, Drawing, Sculpture, Pottery, China, Catalogue of the Best Books for Boys and Girls. TO 
SPANISH ISLAM: Ivories, Metal Work, &c., from private Saeainges oF Cintianary and Lteury coquinites. 
A History of the Moslems in Spain. and public Collections. An Unequalled Circulating Library. KE 
By REINHART DOZY. " bes | 
Translated, with Additions and Corrections, Each number will contain FOUR or FIVE (Particulars on ‘pplication. ) : 
by FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES FINE PHOTOGRAVURES, one Plate in Orders by post receive immediate attention. ES 
Translator of ‘ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum.’ Colours, and a MONOTONE. Free annoy se sa om — of parcels Si 
With a Frontispiece. Royal 8vo, buckram, ” 8 to the value of 20s. TH 
gilt top, 21s. net. [Shortly. The size of the page is 12in. by Yin. 








aeeweerens 376 to 384, OXFORD STREET 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. LONDON, W. 


The FIRST NUMBER contains the following: " , 
Telephone : Telegrams : EN 


THE eae > Y cecatal THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS. 5390 Gerrard (5 lines). ** Unieme, London.” 
By . 


THE EVERLASTING SEARCH. | 7°55 Gaste Homa uaeuse Dp OD 'S SQ 
Jan Gossaert de Mabuse. G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


By CECIL DUNCAN JONES. 




















‘ 3 Known as ‘ The Ilchester Rembrandt,’’ and 
Paneer MEARES, &e. 9 regarded as the most important of Rem- THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. GR 
A YOUNG LADY. brandt’s many Self- portraits. By ELLEN eee we = new difficulties 
. . , O&. net. 
By HORACE W. C. NEWTE. This is not a hi f the woman’s mov i 
PE GROUP OF HORSEMEN. a statement of what Ellen Key considers to be the new preter 
a , Tries ‘. t w ente —a phase in which th i 
Recent 6s. Novels. From the Parthenon Frieze. From the | Usim to exert the rights and functions of men is less ne 
Elgin Collection in the British Museum. important than the claim of woman’s rights as the eee 
THE OUTCASTE. By F. E. Penny. mother and educator of the coming generation. in his 
FAUSTULA. By John Ayscough.| . Poms a. — onenee. _ | INDIAN PAGES AND PICTURES. TH 
ainsborough Masterpiece in the Nationa Rajputana, Sikkim, The Punjab, and Kashmir. 
bar be By Netta Syrett, Gallery of Scotland. By MICHARL MYERS SHOEMAK EE, Author of 
RES (Second Impression). inh ibine: fie i” woe 
, ° th 63 Illustra- 
By Horace W. C. Newte.| OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE. tions.” 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. Gd. net. nr A 
n unique example o istler’s work. From 
CHEADLE as ne ilton Gibb “ae Edmund Davis Collection. ws eet eee Or LEONARDO AN 
y A. amuilton Gibbs. : e Forerunner. 
= By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKL Authorized 
LARKMEADOW. ; English Version. Edited by HERBERT TRENCH. SUI 
By Marmaduke Pickthall. THE ANNUNCIATION. a So N 
A DAUGHTER OF THE +e wonderful Enamel Triptych of Nardon THE PEACE MOVEMENT. ay 
4 enicaud in the Victoria and Albert Museum, By JULIUS MORITZEN. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
MORNING. ByHugh de Sélincourt. A timely work concerning the Peace Movement, 
—— more. cularly in relation to the movement ir the AN] 
THE CHARM OF PARIS aE stl 
Passages Selected and Edited by MADONNA AND THE CHILD. THE LAST LEAF. 
ALFRED H. HYATT. An Ivory Statuette in the British Museum. By JAMES KENDALL HOSMER, LL.D., Author 
ar eee ‘ : A fine Specimen of excellent craftsmanship of ‘ The Jews’ (“ Story of the Nations ”), &c. Crown 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by and sympathetic Sculpture by a French 8vo, cloth, 8s. net. 


Observations, during seventy-five years, of men and 


HARRY MORLEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; velvet calf, 7s. 6d. net. Artist of the Fourteenth Century. events in England and America. 
iene aaitasiiideineien [Shortly. PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN Mr. 
THE CHARM OF LONDON A full Prospectus will be gladly sent on SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY. Am 
‘ receipt of a post card. Second Series. Vol. II. Edited by WILLIAM 
With Illustrations by YOSHIO MARKINO. Pha oon keane lt gue ona Poel 


Meetings of the Reorganized Society, held in New York 


THE CHARM OF VENICE. J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd pe 27, 1910, and December 27, 1911, re- é 
° ° ° . e ’ ” . 2 
With Illustrations in Colour by HARALD SUND. 15, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. . 














CHATTO & WINDUS, ; Send for New Catalogue. 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. Read this week’s EVERYMAN. 7a. 24, BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Edited by Sir JAMES MURRAY. Double Section: TI-TOMBAC; 
by Sir James Murray. Imperial 4to, 5s. 


SEVEN VOLUMES HAVE NOW BEEN PUBLISHED, AND THE 
DICTIONARY IS COMPLETE FROM A TO SEVERAL. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN THE ALPS. 


Collection of English Prese and Poetry relating to the Alps. Including 
many Pieces now first reprinted from the Alpine Journal. Edited by 
ARNOLD LUNN. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Atheneum.—‘‘ An ideal book for the pocket or knapsack.” 


Being a 


Previously published, uniform with the above, ds. net exch :— 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN ITALY. 
THE ENGLISHMAN IN GREECE. 


THE POEMS AND MASKS OF AURELIAN 
TOWNSHEND. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS. 5s. net. 


[Tudor and Stuart Library. 


KEBLE'S LECTURES ON POETRY, 1832-41. 


Translated by E. K. FRANCIS. In 2 vols. Svo, 12s. net. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF 
THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. Vol. 11. (G. MuRRay, 


A. A. JACK, J. W. MACKAIL, T. S. OMOND, D. W. RANNIF, 
G. SAINTSBURY, H. C. BEECHING). Collected by W. P. KER. 


Svo, 5s. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE CLASSICS. 


(GILBERT MURRAY, J. A. STEWART, G. 8. GORDON, J. S. 
PHILLIMORE, A. C. CLARK, H. W. GARROD, S. G. OWEN, 
R. J. E. TIDDY, A. D. GODLEY). Collected by G. 8. GORDON. 
Svo, 6s. net. 


GREATER ROME AND GREATER BRITAIN. 
By Sir C. F. LUCAS. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘‘As the author himself says, perhaps too modestly, ‘no 
pretence is made to elaborate solutions of the great problems of the future. 
It is only desired to suggest what those problems may be, and how they have 
arisen or are rising.’ Even if this were all that Sir Charles Lucas has achieved 
in his book Britons might well be grateful for it...... A book of value.” 
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of the worki ~ r the tariff in the United States and Canada. 
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.co-operative ‘activities in France, Belgium, Hol and, Denmark, 
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can be done in getting the industrial distributive societies to buy 
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Pe a —** Aremarkably interesting book. ...Itis full of entertaining 
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The Life and Letters of William Cobbett 
in England and America: based upon 
Hitherto Unpublished Family Papers. 


By Lewis Melville. 2 vols. (John 
Lane.) 
THERE are now four lives of Cobbett 


which are worth serious consideration. 
The first and the last are full of valuable 
material, the one strongly against Cobbett, 
the other mostly in his favour ; and between 
them come two works of real historical 
merit—Mr. Edward Smith’s enthusiastic 
biography and a judicious study by Mr. 
E. I. Carlyle. Mr. Melville has two 
advantages over his early predecessor. 
Writing with the two works above men- 
tioned before him, he had many possi- 
bilities of error removed from him. He 
was also able to obtain from the British 
Museum and from the Cobbett family a 


quantity of unpublished correspondence. | 


His book is therefore a supplement to the 
standard biographies, while Huish, full 
though he is of material which could hardly 
be collected from any other source, is 
to a great extent superseded. 

_ Nearly a third, and by far the most 
important part, of Mr. Melville’s book 


consists of unpublished letters. These, 
however, vary in interest greatly. Some 


contain nothing but matters of business ; 
others are of the nature of political mani- 
festos ; one of the best is a little treatise 
on education ; and there are some charm- 
ing family letters of the parlour and tea- 
table variety. Cobbett’s letters to Wind- 
ham are disappointing, and as near being 
dull as anything which Cobbett had a 
hand in could be. The following, from a 








letter of August, 1803, is a favourable 
sample :— 

**You will have seen in the True Briton 
that the scoundrel Heriot has said that I 
am worthy of ‘the pillory or the gibbet’ 


rather than the reward which you assign me. | 
....1 seize this opportunity to inform you | 


that, before the libel had been published 
three hours, I chastised 
libeller with my own hand. 


He roared 


the scoundrelly | 


most lustily, and gave every symptom which, | 


I hope, is not characteristic of a “‘ True 
Briton.’’ I am not yet satisfied ; he shall 
beg pardon of me, or I ’ll flog him out of the 
world.” 

Cobbett seems solemn and rather ill at 
ease with the gentlemanly Windham, 
but he expands when he writes to his 
manager, Wright :— 


to give me your opinion about Mr. Wardle’s 
capacity of proving the facts. This is an 
admirable fellow. I will perform a pilgrim- 
age to see him. Oh! the damned thieves ! 
‘A Jacobinal conspiracy’! Damned, hell- 
fire thieves ! ” 

Nothing could be better than some of his 
letters to his children or theirs to him. 
Cobbett’s domesticity was simply amazing, 
and when he was absent from his numerous 
brood he wrote full accounts of all his 
doings, and received the same in return. 
His daughter Ann, in particular, shows 


racter..of Cobbett is presented without 
the necessary light and shade. We do 
not mean, that Mr. Melville favours him 
in “great ‘matters. _~The grave charge 
against Cebbett,¢hat he prepared to dis- 
continue the Register after his trial in 1810, 
in the belief that he would thereby escape 
being called up for sentence, that he subse- 
quently denied doing so, and that he never 
told the full truth to the end of his life, 
he frankly admits. But we ought to hear 
more of Cobbett’s prejudices, his hasty judg- 
ments, his crudities and inconsistencies. 


Mr. Melville also passes over thie 
enormous volume of anti-Cobbett lite- 
rature almost in silence. The picture 


lacks perspective in consequence. Nothing 


| else can show how important Cobbett was. 
“I wonder you had not written me a line | 


He was the best-abused man of the age. 
A full examination of the court-martial 
episode would have been enough to show 
this, but Mr. Melville makes only a casual 
mention of the false accounts of the affair 


| circulated by his enemies, and repeated by 


a remarkable power of observation and | 


vivid description. 


But we like nothing | 


better than the following extract from a | 


letter written to his wife from Newgate 
prison in 1812 :— 


“But the dancing! They have had four 


Watson in his specious and unfair bio- 
graphy. Cobbett’s return to Botley, after 
his release from Newgate, gave his enemies 
another occasion for misrepresentation. 
They said—and Watson follows them— 
that the rejoicings were organized by a 
paid agent, and carried out with indifferent 
success by a gang of rascals attracted bv 
promises of ale. There is no particular 
evidence for the story, and one of the very 
best of the Cobbett MSS., a charming 


| letter from his daughter Ann to her uncle, 


lessons, and they are as eager to get at it as | 


ever they were to get to play.... Yesterday | e , ; 
| and prints the letter without a word of 


....they put on their pumps and danced 
the best part of the day; and laughed till 
their jaws ached. and so did I. John has 
got all the steps and capers, and he skips 
and twists himself about like a grasshopper. 
I would have the girls of the village get 
themselves in order for dancing, for these 


fellows will soon be ready to hand them | 


about. They will be quite fit for them by 
the next Harvest home.” 

Out of this material Mr. Melville has 
made an interesting book. The third part 
of it, which remains when we have 
deducted the letters and extracts from 
Cobbett’s works, is accurate in detail. 
We have noticed only three slips: 
“ Cobbett ’’ for Coventry on p. 134 of 
the second volume, an incorrect heading 


| on p. 143 (ib.), and a misdescription of 


the excellent reproduction of Gillray’s 
caricature facing p. 84 of the first 
volume, wrongly entitled ‘Cobbett in 
America,’ instead of ‘at 
the presence of Cochrane, 
and the other reformers 

The bibliography of first editions is full, 
and a great advance on anything of 
the kind which has been attempted pre- 
viously. But we have some serious 
faults to find. The book is deficient in 
notes, and some of the letters are dull 
or unintelligible for want of them. The 
name of Lutz is not such a household word 
that half a dozen references to him should 
pass without comment ; and the letter of 
August 6th, 1807, is pointless without 
the motto of the current Register with 
which it is concerned. Again, the cha- 


Botley,” as | 
Burdett, | 
indicates. | 





| of charming autobiography. 


and an annotation on it by her sister, 
offers conclusive proof that it is false. Mr. 
Melville ignores the unfavourable version, 


comment, an act of injustice to Cobbett. 
The public breakfast at Alton, and the 
ringing of church bells along the route, 
show that his welcome extended over 
half a county, and that even in Hamp- 
shire, where his enemies made every effort 
to discredit him, he cut a considerable 
figure. 

We hope that this book is the sign of a 
Cobbett revival. ‘ Rural Rides ’ has never 
been without its readers, but few, if any, 
other of his works are known, except by 
name. ‘The English Grammar’ and 
‘Advice to Young Men’ are reprinted 
in such a form as to attract only those 
persons who will buy them for grammar 
or advice, and not for their passages 
Cobbett’s 
vivid and direct style “ gives the charm of 
novelty to the things of every day, thereby 
to waken the mind from the lethargy of 
custom,” as Wordsworth’s canon of good 
writing runs. He cannot speak of a 
turnip or a head of brocoli but the reader 
glows with him. ‘ We feel delighted, rub 
our hands,and draw our chair to the fire,” 
is the tribute of Hazlitt. His political 
and economic works are often absurd. 
The reform of Parliament is still all too 
necessary, and nowadays we receive bank- 
notes with thankfulness instead of horror, 
no longer crediting the notion that paper 
money is ‘‘a purely Protestant invention, 
expressly intended to keep out Popery.” 
But our admiration is unshaken by the 
decay of his theories. 
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Sir Roger L’Estrange: a Contribution to 
the History of the Press in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By George Kitchin. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Or the seven members of the ancient 
family of L’Estrange who have found a 
place in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography * Sir Roger is the most notable. 
Yet, despite his eminence both as pam- 
phleteer and translator, not to speak of his 
achievements as Surveyor of the Press 
and hunter-down of Titus Oates, the 
present book is the first separate bio- 
graphy of him. The way in which Mr. 
Kitchin has acquitted himself of -his task 
shows him worthy of his distinguished 
sponsors —Profs. Firth, Raleigh, and 
Saintsbury—and of the benefaction which 
made his extensive researches possible. His 
book is not likely to be superseded for a 
long time to come, though doubtless there 
are points on which it may be challenged. 

In L’Estrange’s case, certainly, the 
pen was mightier than the sword. His 


exploits as a Cavalier at Lynn and in| 


Kent during the two Civil Wars brought 
him but little credit, though he satisfied 
Clarendon that the suspicions entertained 
of his loyalty were groundless. But the 
legend of ‘ the false L’Estrange ” lingered 
long, with the damning epithet ** Oliver's 
Fiddler *’ (founded on a chance musical 
yencontre), and an explicit charge that the 
discomfited Cavalier had not only been 
pardoned, but also pensioned. Mr. 
Kitchin is satisfied with L’Estrange’s 
vindication, describes him as taking up 
* bold if anonymous attitude ~ in the 
critical weeks before the Restoration, and 
judges that his services during that period 
ought to have obliterated all such sus- 
picions. The tract against Milton (* No 
Blinde Guides °) hardly, perhaps, deserves 
all the animadversion bestowed upon it ; 
it is admitted that the author made some 
amends by subscribing to the 1680 edi- 
tion of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

L’Estrange somewhat delayed his career 
after the Restoration by uttering the 
complaints of the dissatisfied Cavaliers, 
and prematurely attacking the Presby- 


terians, whose substantial aid in the re- | 


establishment of the monarchy he was 
at great pains to deny. ~* Toleration Dis- 
cussed,’ however, ill-timed as it may 
have been, came to be hailed as “the 
classic castigation of Dissent”; and its 
inditer had now earned for himself, by his 
voluntary detective efforts against the 
seditious pamphleteers, the official right 
to put his hand upon them as Surveyor of 
the Press. In four successive chapters 
Mr. Kitchin endeavours to fill’a gap 
in our literature (which he deems not to 
have been filled even by the labours 
of Prof. Arber and Mr. J. B. Williams's 
recent work on journalism in the seven- 
teenth century) by detailing L’Estrange’s 
activities as “the Bloodhound of the 
Press,”’ his relations with the Stationers, 


and a minute account of Press legislation | 


and the state of the Printing Houses during 

the period of the Press Act (1662-1679). 
He finds the lot of the printers far from 

the happy state depicted by Arber; 


and he adduces evidence that Mr. Williams 
was miste ken in asserting that L’Estrange 
was enabled to carry on his censorship 
by the regular payment of a pension 
throughout Arlington’s Secretaryship. So 
far was this from being the case, he con- 
cludes, that the Surveyor’s services “ may 
be said to be in abeyance from the Fire 
onwards.’ He notes, too, that Hallam’s 
implication that L’Estrange was respon- 
sible for the amendments to ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ (published with ‘The Leviathan’ 
at this period) is mistaken, since the 
poem was licensed not by him, but by 
the clerical licenser Tomkyns. In 1669 
the King remarked that L’Estrange’s 
appointment had _ proved ineffectual, 
through the opposition of the Stationers’ 
Company, and granted him new powers. 
But L’Estrange in the characters of 
royalist journalist and translator is pro- 
bably of even greater general interest. 
Sir Sidney Lee (in the ‘ D.N.B.’) credited 





fifteen translations; but the present 
author sees reason to contest some 
items and add others to the list. Mr. 
Kitchin’s own estimate (Appendix I.) 
gives fifty-eight political works, and 
seventy-two publications in all, exclusive 
of certain ‘ manifestoes ” and “ printed 
appeals.” But, apart from doubtful 
works, L’Estrange can claim a_ large 
share in the merit of having exposed the 
fabricators of the ‘ Popish Plot” and of 
having been the man “to dress up Oates 
for the pillory,’ and could boast of 
completing the Whig rout which followed 
the exposure. ‘The bulldog tenacity 
with which L’Estrange for five vears 
: hung on to the Oates gang can have few 
parallels in English history,” observes 
the author very justly, adding that ** when 
people recall the ruin and punishment 
of Titus, they should see the image of 
Nemesis in the form of L’Estrange, working 
for it as he had never worked for any- 
thing before.” The author, however, will 
not accept wholesale L’Estrange’s theory 
of Godfrey's death. admitting only that 
the investigation disproved the Bedloe- 
| Prance theory of the tragedy. 

Mr. Kitchin remarks upon the * kindly 
, leaning” to L’Estrange evinced by the 
‘late editor of ‘The Roxburghe Ballads,’ 
| though doubting if Mr. Ebsworth was 
| “aware of all the particulars of his case ”’ 








| when he uttered ‘* diatribes of an almost | 
in relation to the | 


? 


| Giffordian vehemence * 





| eartoons and ballads reflecting on the | 


Tory pamphleteer. 


admirably treated in the last chapter 
of this scholarly book. The author leans 
decidedly to the view that his occasional 
vulgarities and undeniably free handling 
of his originals are atoned for by his racy, 
idiomatic English ; it is only regretted that, 
with his “unrivalled vigour, delight in 
derision, and rude skill in detail,” he 
had not the ‘ independent imagination ”’ 
which would have enabled him to do 
original work in an unfruitful epoch. 











L’Estrange’s merits as a translator are | 





————————_ 


The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform. By 
George Stead Veitch. (Constable & Co) 


Mr. VeEItcH must have devoted much 
time to his study of Parliamentary 
Reform, and, if an immense amount of 
reading and hard work were sufficient 
to make a good book, then he would have 
produced one. But his volume does not 
seem to us very readable ; each page is 
full of facts, but we find no thread to 
connect the story. 

In the first chapter Mr. Veitch gives 
interesting notes on the unsatisfactory 
distribution of seats in olden days, and 
there is a full account of Old Sarum, to 
which Mr. Balfour referred in his speech 
in the City last week. We are told all 
about Dunwich and Appleby, and other 
places which ran Old Sarum close. Mr. 
Veitch also provides careful statements of 
the curious franchises which existed up 


I , ; | to 1832, and reminds us that the suffrage 
him with fifty controversial works and | I 


in some of the boroughs was so easily 
acquired that the Reform Act of 1832 
came, in some instances, rather as a 
restriction than as an emancipation, for 
it disfranchised many of the old electors: 
a little fact entirely forgotten by some 
members of the House of Commons in 
speeches of the last ten days on the 
proposed franchise changes. In the days 
before the Act of 1832, as Mr. Veitch 
shows, every male resident of full age, 
in some places, had a vote. In the pot- 
walloper boroughs every adult male was 
an elector if he had control of a separate 
doorway of his dwelling. could provide 
his own sustenance, and had a fireplace 
in which to cook his food. 

In another chapter we get a great deal 
about Wilkes and Horne Tooke and the 
awakening of public interest in politics; 
while chap. iv. deals at length with the 
reform campaign in Parliament (1782- 
1789) and the action of the younger 
Pitt, whose suggestions seem incredible 
nowadays. Pitt actually wished to buy 
out the small boroughs by the consent of 
the electors, and to add to the ‘number 
of the county representatives. A pur- 
chase fund was to be established and 
accumulated till the bribe became suff- 
cient to induce the owners of borough 
interests to sell. Almost as odd was 
Burke’s proposal of 1766, of which Lord 
Morley has written. Burke declared him- 
self in favour of the reduction of the 
number of voters, and thought that by 
such a reduction their “weight and 
independency * would be increased! We 
know now that reduction means cor- 
ruption; but Burke was afraid of con- 
stitutional reform, and Mr. Veitch makes 
it clear that if Burke attacked bribery. 
he only did so because he felt it was 
destroying the Constitution. 

Mr. Veitch deals at length with the 
French political clubs and their relations 
with the English reformers. In an Ap 
pendix there is a list of the French popular 
societies which corresponded with the 
London Revolution Society and _ the 


Society for Constitutional Information. 
It is impossible in these times to under- 
stand how sensible Englishmen thought 
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they were going to reform their Constitu- | 


tion by correspondence with such bodies 
as the Society of the Friends of the 
Constitution at Bergerac in the Dordogne, 
or with the Patriotic Society of Vire in 
Calvados ; and it is a pity that they had 
no correspondent at Tarascon ! 

When Mr. Veitch comes to the influence 
of the French Revolution on our reform 
movement, he mentions one or two 
things about Talleyrand which, though not 
new, are of interest; and there is a 
eurious reminder of the connexion of 
Englishmen with the upheaval in France. 
French citizenship was conferred on 
Priestley, Paine, Bentham, Wilberforce, 
and others, and Priestley was also elected 
a French Deputy. We wonder what 
would happen nowadays if, say, Mr. 
Keir Hardie were to be made a citizen 
of France and a member of the French 
Parliament. We take ourselves less 
seriously than was the fashion with our 
ancestors, and perhaps the only result 
would be an amusing cartoon by © F.C.G.”’ 

In a chapter on the resistance of the 
Scotch to a policy of repression there is 
some literary interest in a reference to 
the Lord Justice Clerk made famous by 
R. L. Stevenson in * Weir of Hermiston.’ 
“No attention could be paid ” by Parlia- 
nent, said Braxfield, ‘ to such a rabble ” 
as the petitioners for reform. ‘“ What 
right had they to representation?” In 
Scotland ‘the landed interest alone has 
a right to representation.” There is a 
further story of the same Judge saying 
to a juryman, “Come awa’, come awa’, 
and help us to hang ane o’ thae daamned 
scoundrels.”’ 

The best part of the book is that which 
deals with French connexions. But the 
whole book is, as we have suggested, a 
mine of information, though a mine which 
requires to be explored. An Index and 
Appendixes will help students to find 
their way about; and there is an inter- 
as Introduction by Prof. Ramsay 

ur. 








Thames-Side in the Past. 
Hodgson. (Allen & Sons.) 


‘THAMES-SIDE’ is somewhat too com- 
prehensive a title for a book which 
is chiefly restricted to Twickenham and 
its neighbourhood, but the contents are 
none the worse for this restriction, as 
Twickenham in the eighteenth century 
was full of interesting associations. We 
must be hard to please if we are not 
teady to hear again stories of Pope, 
Walpole, and Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu. Pope has three chapters devoted 
to his genius as exhibited in his character, 
his poetry, and his optimism. There is 
much in the chapter on ‘ Optimists and 
Pessimists ’ that has very little to do 
with Pope, and the space occupied by a 
discussion on the opinions of Schopen- 
hauer and Ibsen might have been better 
filled with a description of the garden 
and grotto, important relics of Pope 
which remain much in the same condi- 
tion as he left them. His gardener pub- 
lished a description of these which is of 


By F. C. 


| 








some value, for they form one of the most 
interesting remains of an _ eighteenth- 
century garden near London. Mr. Hodg- 
son does not give us a great amount of 
topographical description, and some of 
the chapters have little or nothing to do 
with Twickenham, as in the case of * La 
Belle Hamilton,” who makes her appear- 
ance here because her portrait is at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. Still, we are quite 
willing to read an interesting account of 
this charming woman. Mr. Hodgson 
doubts the authenticity of the story that 
two of her brothers followed Gramont 
to Dover and conducted him back to 
London, where he married their sister. 
The incident, however, has the air of 
probability, and fits in so well with the 
known circumstances of the case that it 
seems rash to doubt it. The chronology 
of the Gramont * Memoirs’ is not only 
careless, but is purposely confused by 
Hamilton in order to give a wrong im- 
pression of the date of the marriage. The 
author’s object is not very clear, but 


evidently Gramont’s attentions ‘to the | 
lady compromised her to some extent, | 


and the main object of Hamilton in 
writing the ‘Memoirs’ was to paint his 
sister in glowing colours. 

The account of Radnor House, next 
door to Pope’s Villa, is of value, as its 
history from the occupancy of the last 
Earl of Radnor of the Robartes family 
to the present time—it is now held by 
the Twickenham District Council—is of 
particular interest. If the intention of 
using it for a local museum and picture 
gallery is carried out, it will be a sub- 
stantial addition to the agreeable resources 
of the place. 

Horace Walpole and his Strawberry 
Hill, with its famous * Officina Arbuteana,’ 
always supply good “copy.” Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu has a chapter to 
herself, but Sir Godfrey Kneller gets only 


a casual reference. Minor celebrities, 
headed by Johnson’s Sir John Hawkins, 
supply matter for a lively chapter, 


and one of these—Richard Owen Cam- 
bridge, described in a guide-book of his 
day as the *“ King of Twickenham ”— 
also has a chapter to himself. 

It would have been an addition to the 
book if something more than a few 
words had been said of the beautiful 
Whitton Place, not far from Twickenham, 
but really at Hounslow, with its fine 
grounds, once the property of the Duke 
of Argyll, who brought a large number 
of cedars from Lebanon and planted them 
here. In order to view them to the 
greatest advantage, he built a pretty 
triangular tower, from which the wide- 
spreading branches could be seen from 
above. So highly were these gardens 
appreciated that the great engraver Wil- 
liam Woollett expended his skill in the 
production of two beautiful views of them 
(1757). As late as the year 1850 a night 
watchman was kept who went round 
the house every hour and called out the 
time, and announced the state of the 
weather. A few years ago this charming 
place was sold, and a little paradise was 
destroyed. 








Trish Lije and Humour: in Anecdote and 
Story. By William Harvey. (Stirling, 
Eneas Mackay; London, Simpkin & 
Marshall.) 

WE do not know whether Mr. Harvey 
appreciates the enormous difficulty of 
the task he has undertaken—to write a 
readable book containing strings of iso- 
lated stories. He tells us he has 
ceeded with a Scotch book of the kind, 
upon which we congratulate him, though 
we do not see why it should be easicr 
to accomplish than that he has now 
attempted. Certainly Dean Ramsay's 
classical book has attained, and main- 
tained, a position never reached by any 
Irish joke-book. The late W. Le Fanu’s 
‘Seventy Years ’ is far the best, but then 
the man himself put his own exceptional 
gifts into his book. The great quality of 
wit is its unexpectedness when it starts 
up out of commonplace surroundings. 
But the frame is necessary to the picture, 
and to repeat the mere flash without the 
context is seldom, if ever, effective. Still 
less is this the case when the collector 
makes the: grave mistake of telling the 
reader that he is going to repeat a ~ capital 
story” or a “ very brilliant reply.” The 
proper judge of this kind of excellence is 
the reader, not the writer. But all the 
art in the world cannot make a long string 
of separate jokes readable. After a page 
or two they become tedious, even if 
they were originally clever. 

In the volume before us we wonder at 
the amazing diligence of the compiler, 
who must have had his scissors beside 
him for years, and who has collected 
thousands of replies, and reflections, and 
sayings, not only of the Irish poor, but 
also of Irish gentlemen, and even of 
Englishmen who came into contact with 
them. Among all these sayings there are 
some crystals that sparkle in the crowd 
of what are not far removed from vul- 
garities that surround them. But even 
these are told in an English that is not 
convincing. 

Mr. Harvey appears to imagine that a 
story assumes a local air if it is printed 
with violations of English spelling, derived 
from two or three words known to every 
one in their Irish sound, applied at 
random. Many of the peculiarities now 
recognized as Irish brogue are not 
degradations of good English spoken by 
ignorant foreign-tongued natives, but 
rather preservations of English pronuncia- 
tion which has now become obsolete. 
Every one who has studied the matter 
knows that tea and meat were once 
sounded in England as they now are 
by the Irish peasant. There is nothing 
random about it, whereas Mr. Harvey 
seems to think it a mere casual disloca- 
tion of vowel-sounds. The Irishman never 
says “ praste”’ for priest, or “ greece” 
for grace, still less * Profissor,”’ or 
** thafe,”’ or “* bist,” or “wake ” (week), 
though he will say ‘“‘wake” for weak- 
There are laws for all these pronuncia. 
tions, even where they are not survivals 
of old English, of which Mr. Harvey has 
not an inkling. Worse, if possible, is his 
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treatment of consonants. We cannot 
consider “‘ phwat,” or ~ pfwat,’’ satisfac- 
tory for the what which the Irishman 
pronounces more correctly than most 
Englishmen. He has not lost his aspirates, 
and he never misplaces them. He never 
says ** hevings ”’ for heavens, or ** phropity ” 
for property, nor does he say ~ after 
being ’’ at random, but as a real paulo- 
post future. Questions of vocabulary are, 
of course, far more subtle, nor could 
we expect Mr. Harvey to know that 
“repeatedly” is not a word you could 
easily find used among the peasants. 

There are mistakes in matter also, as 
well as manner. In one part of the hook 
the late Lord Dufferin is alive and credited 
with a glass eye, whereas in another he 
is gone from us. The character given 
to the well-known Curran regards his 
social talents only, and ignores his base 
public life. But we should not make 
historical accuracy a condition of writing 
a pleasant social book, and we will 
not criticize this side of it, which in 
many cases gives a correct account of 
the characters introduced. The author is 
justly proud of having several excellent 
pictures by Erskine Nicol adorning his 
book. They are reproduced in colour, and 
are an attractive feature of the volume. 
Nicol had, in early life, a valuable Scotch 
patron, the late Andrew Armstrong, who 
was settled in Dublin, with a lodge in 
Connemara, and this excellent man, him- 
self the centre of a most witty society, 
was the cause of Nicol knowing and under- 
standing the Irish peasant as he then 
existed. But we should warn our readers 
that as Nicol lived in the art of the 
Victorian age, so he painted the people 
of that age and costume. 








France. 
Black.) 


Mr. Ceci. Heaptam’s ‘ France’ is one 
of a series entitled “The Making of the 
Nations,”’ and is intended for the use of 
students in the upper forms of Public 
Schools and at the Universities. It ends 
with Sedan and the Treaty of Frankfort. 
Within the space of 400 pages Mr. 
Headlam has made his book as good as 
could be expected; but it is difficult 
indeed, within those limits, to write a 
history of France, from the earliest days, 
that shall be at once readable and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. The mass of facts, 
of dates and names, that must be tightly 
compressed makes inevitably for dullness. 
It is history in a tabloid form, and it is 
not easy—given the number of pages—to 
see how the trouble could be got over. 


By Cecil Headlam. (A. & C. 





When Mr. Headlam allows himself a 
little room, he is always interesting, and 
he is at his best when he is dealing with 


Provence and those parts of France which | 
he has written about with love and 
knowledge. 

There is a good chapter on St. Louis and 
his Crusades, and his sailings from Aigues 
Mortes—that sleepy port of a bygone | 

impress the 





age where the streets 


traveller with a peculiar sense of stillness, 
and make him feel that he is in a world 
utterly dead and deserted. But we think 
that, for a school-book, the amount of 
space given to St. Louis is out of propor- 
tion. Waterloo gets the baldest notice ; 
and the Napoleonic days, which would be 
of far more interest to schoolboys, are not 
sufficiently described. Waterloo to Sedan 
is polished off in some fifteen pages, and 
we think that the average student would, 
rightly, prefer a fuller tale of the last 120 
or 130 years. 

Mr. Headlam is an accurate writer, 
and when we differ from him we do so 
with the feeling that he may possibly 
have authority for his views. When he 
says that Jacques Coeur “could not 
keep his hands clean: he was convicted 
of embezzlement,”’ and was “* undoubtedly 
guilty,” we require some evidence of that 
guilt. Jacques Coeur was the richest 
trader in France of his day, and his ships 
were on every sea. He was in a position 
to advance money to the King for three 
wars, and had lent money to other members 
of the royal family. People were jealous 
of his wealth and power; and he was 
arrested and accused of having poisoned 
Agnes Sorel. There was no foundation 
for that charge; but he was tried also 
for other crimes, and his money and his 
goods were seized. His innocence, if 
one can trust the principal French authori- 
ties, was clear enough. He was, however, 
put in prison, and had, it is said, to pay 
a sum equivalent to a million pounds 
sterling in the money of our day. 

When Mr. Headlam comes to 1870 he 
says that the famous telegram was 
“falsely dated from Ems,” a statement 
which is inaccurate, as it was handed in 
there on July 13th. No doubt the slip is 
due to over-condensation. 

We question if it is worth while to make 
guesses at the numbers of soldiers killed 
in old battles. For instance, at Crécy 
Mr. Headlam puts the number at 12,000; 
Froissart gives 30,000; but no true 
account was kept of the losses of the 
common soldiers. There is equal doubt 
about more modern engagements. 

The illustrations add charm to the book, 
and the one that pleases us the most is 
the admirable ‘* Pourtraict de la ville de 
la Rochelle auec ses forteresses, comme 
elle est & present *—7.e., at .the time of 
the siege of 1627. 








Vistas : the Gipsy Christ, and Other Prose 
Imaginings. By William Sharp. Se- 
lected and arranged by Mrs. William 
Sharp. (Heinemann.) 


‘Vistas, the general title given to 
this book, is strictly appropriate only to 


_ some eleven “ dramatic episodes,’ which 


constitute rather more than a third of its 
contents. These interludes were pub- 
lished but a few months before the issue 
of ‘ Pharais,’ the first of the Fiona Macleod 


studies, and may be considered as in 
certain respects (to quote Mrs. Sharp’s 
words) ‘‘a link between” the author’s 





“two methods of thought and work.” 
Here attempts are made to afford 
glimpses into the inner life o° curiously 
sensitive types, to present episodes in the 
spiritual history of beings highly sus. 
ceptible to psychic influences. Some of 
them resemble in a marked degree the 
earlier little dramas of M. Maeterlinck— 
‘L’Intruse,’ ‘Les Aveugles, and ‘La 
Princesse Maleine,’ for example; but, 
as we have Mr. Sharp’s own assurance 
that two of the ‘ Vistas ’ which have been 
deemed most ‘* Maeterlinckian”’ were 
composed before he set eyes on any of the 
Belgian playwright’s works, we must judge 
the similarity to be a mere, though an 
interesting coincidence. 

Only one of the interludes has any 
definite dramatic shape— A Northern 
Night,’ which treats of lovers who, in 
the height of the reckless passion they 
indulge, are haunted and menaced by the 
spectre of Death. But even this would 
have to be largely recast before it could 
be put upon the boards, if only because 
Mr. Sharp used his stage-directions, not 
only to indicate the wild Scottish setting 
of his theme, but also to carry on and 
narrate not a little of the action. The 
tendency is also noticeable in ‘ The Black 
Madonna,’ a rehandling of the idea that 
the man who wins a goddess’s love must 
expect to be punished for affronting her 
divinity ; strangely reminiscent of Mr. 
Sharp’s little novel * The Ivory Christ’ in 
its employment of the effect of cruci- 
fixion, it is too much a banquet of horrors, 
such as human sacrifices, for the author 
ever to have regarded it as more than 
closet-drama. Indeed, in such examples 
as ‘The Passion of Pére Hilarion’ and 
‘The Passing of Lilith’ he makes more 
and more use of narrative, and only 
resorts to dialogue and the dramatic 
convention to express the intenser mo- 
ments of his characters; while in such 
“vistas”? as ‘The Lute-Player’ and 
‘ The Last Quest ’ he offers us imaginative 
prose-poems describing visions and fancies 
in the manner of De Quincey, and with 
some of the occasional faults of that 
master’s style. Verbal music is so much 
sought after here that the sense suffers, 
and the reader has to make an effort if 
he is to take away more than an im- 
pression of a series of beautiful sounds. 

The second part of the volume contains 
three tales of very different types: ‘ Madge 
o’ the Pool,’ which must have seemed a 
piece of realism in its day, with its studies 
of the manners and lives of Thames-side 
ruffians and the suicide of its piteous little 
heroine ; ‘ The Gipsy Christ,’ almost too 
terrifying a story of the fate that, at 
each third generation, dogged a family of 
outlawed gipsies, and “The Lady im 
Hosea,’ a conte with an agreeable note of 
cynicism. All these were well worth 
preserving, and will not have been for- 
gotten by their author’s admirers. 

The rest of the book is made up of 
prose-imaginings, in which Mr. Sharp 
was obviously making a variety of experi 
ments. It was not here that he found 
the manner which suited best his mystical 
talent. : 
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TWO QUEENS. 


Tue very definite personality of Henrietta 
Maria, and the equally definite part which 
she played as the wife of Charles I., have 
been so fully recognized by historians— 
there has been so entire an absence of 
controversy on the subject—that we are 
disposed to question whether the time, 
labour, and ability expended upon a 
somewhat lengthy monograph might not 
have been employed more serviceably in 
the interests of the historical student. 
After a careful perusal of ‘ Henrietta Maria,’ 
we find that, personally and in her rela- 
tion to her environment, she stands in 
precisely the same position as before. 
None the less we are glad to record the 
pleasure with which we have read the 
book. 


Miss Haynes has investigated with in- | 


dustry, and used to good purpose, con- 
temporary sources of information from 
which she has been able to draw many 
details of interest, and she has produced a 
picture in which the central figure is satis- 
factorily prominent against an accurate 
historical background. She writes with 
sober impartiality, and with a welcome 
absence of the special pleading, the 
purple patches, and the ecstasies which 
experience has led us to expect in bio- 
graphical monographs. From the purely 
literary point of view the composition 
is easy and refined, and the lapses in 
strict grammatical construction which 
appear here and there are not of grave 
importance. 

Miss Haynes’s book is of even quality, 
and it is not easy to say which section 
of it will most commend itself to any 
particular reader. For ourselves we select 
the chapters entitled ‘The Queen of the 
Catholics’ and ‘ The Queen’s Converts.’ 
They deal with Henrietta Maria as the 
accredited agent of Richelieu, sent over, 
at 16 years of age—as Louise de Kérou- 
alle was afterwards sent over to Charles II. 
by Louis XIV.—to assist the interests 
of France in her long struggle with Spain. 
In her case the mission was to wean the 
English Catholics from the sympathies 
with Spain which their allegiance to the 
Spanish form of Catholicism implied—an 
allegiance which grew ever stronger as, 
under persecution, their creed grew more 
determined and more austere, in contrast 
with the debonair and easygoing Catholi- 
cism of France. If by any chance she 
could succeed in securing the conversion, 
either of the whole country or of her 
husband, well and good; but Richelieu 
was too well informed to be under any 
illusions upon this. His object would be 
attained if the fervent Catholicism of a 
daughter of France, and the protection 
which she could manage to obtain for 
English Catholics, succeeded in trans- 
ferring their hopes from Spain to 
France. Miss Haynes shows clearly how 





Henrietta Maria. By Henrietta Haynes, 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Marie-Antoinette, her Early Youth (1770- 
1774). By Lady Younghusband. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


She failed in her mission, and why she 
failed, both in England and at Rome— 
why she is chiefly remembered by Catholics 
as “‘ the devoted wife of a heretic king” ; 
and herein is the most valuable part of her 
study. She shows, too, how much there 
was for a time to encourage the Queen 
to imagine that she was really to be the 
instrument of Heaven in reconciling the 
country to the true faith—the indulgence 
which she extorted from Charles, the 
establishment of the Carmelite Fathers in 
the superb chapel which was built for 
her and for them at Somerset House, and 
the flocking of the women of her Court 
to be converted. Miss Haynes emphasizes 
the fact that the Queen, kept in complete 
ignorance of everything outside the pre- 
cincts of the Court, was blinded to the 
great forces which were working in the 
country, and were ultimately to wreck 
| this superficia structure. 

There is a sympathetic, but re- 
strained account of the early wretched- 
ness of the young girl when her French 





attendants were summarily and _ harshly 
dismissed, and she found herself utterly 
alone and bewildered in a strange land ; 
and of the long love-story of the years 
which followed, when Buckingham and 
Portland were both gone, and hers was 
the only influence to which Charles com- 
pletely surrendered himself: love so strong 
that it tempted him to the one act where- 
by his name deserves to be linked with 
infamy—the abandonment of Strafford. 
The contrast between the wife and mother, 
devout, domestic, pleasure -loving, and 
slightly hysterical, before the conflict began 
and the fierce war-mate of the following 
years is well described. 

We cannot follow Miss Haynes and 
Henrietta Maria during these years; 
but we may refer to the vivid and ade- 
quate description of the Queen’s attempt 
to reach England from Holland—when, 
after nine days of indescribable misery, 
her ship was tossed back by the westerly 
gale to the shore from which she set 
out—as illustrating the difficulties which 
might then attend a sea- passage. We 
are reminded by it of the attempt which 
was made a few years later to send troops 
from Dublin to Chester in the teeth of the 
east wind, when, after six weeks of effort, 
the vessels had to return to Dublin, with 
all provisions exhausted and many of 
the crews and soldiers insane from expo- 
sure. 

We are sorry—except for the fact that 
it was then that her heroine showed to 
least advantage—that Miss Haynes ap- 
pears to have made a somewhat per- 
functory study of the widowed queen 
during the time of exile; she omits in 
particular the comedy of her fruitless 
attempt to secure the marriage of Charles 
II. with Mlle. de Montpensier. At any 
rate, there is far less life in her story 
of these drab and gloomy days than in the 
rest of her narrative. But her detailed 
account of the institution of the Convent 
of Chaillot is altogether satisfactory, and 





closing scene constitutes a worthy ending 





to an interesting book. 


with the sympathetic description of the | 


| - . 
Lady Younghusband shows in her book 


on the early life of Marie-Antoinette that 
she is aware of the distinction between 
history and biography. Indeed, she mani- 
fests so little concern with political events 
that one feels the absence of an historical 
background ; she stands too aloof from 
the world of diplomacy in which Marie 
Antoinette was involved. On the other 
hand, she cares so much for the men and 
women whose lives even momentarily 
touched that of her heroine that her work 
might have borne a wider title. Her 
account of many of these people is not sub- 
sidiary and secondary, but primary. Her 
references to others—e.g. Mlle. Rosalie 
Levasseur—might have been curtailed, 
for they divert attention from the main 
theme. The weakness of the book can 
easily be seen in the view taken of the 
dismissal of Choiseul, one of the foremost 
statesmen of the day. Lady Young- 
husband emphasizes the dislike of Madame 
du Barry for this minister, and regards 
it as an important reason of his fall. 
Instead of pointing out the true causes 
she gives us an irrelevant paragraph 
upon the manner of travelling of the 
upper classes in France. Madame du 
Barry did not decisively influence Louis 
XV. Choiseul supported the Parlements 
because he believed that public opinion 
was the final court of appeal, and this 
belief was not one with which the King 
could sympathize. The minister's desire 
to take revenge upon England weakened 
materially the decaying confidence of 
Louis XV., and he was dismissed. 

There can be no question of the author’s 
knowledge of the original sources. All 
the available evidence has been utilized, 
and her use of correspondence shows that 
letters have been read and re-read. A 
page and a quarter, however, on the 
sources of information do not atone for 
the absence of a bibliography. The Index 
is so unusually full that we feel surprised 
at the omission of a discussion of the 
value of the authorities. The quotations 
from the letters written to the Empress 
Maria Theresa by Comte de Mercy- 
Argenteau, the Imperial Ambassador to 
France, have been skilfully employed 
in making us understand the mind of 
the Dauphin. Authors are entitled to 
fix the limits of their work, yet we 
cannot help thinking that by beginning 
her biography in 1770 Lady Young- 
husband cuts herself off—or at least her 
readers—from a complete understanding 
of her subject. Marie Antoinette was 
born in 1755. The present biography 
bestows almost six hundred pages on her 
career from 1770 to 1774, and there are no 
more than stray allusions to the preceding 
fifteen years. 

The author justly attaches importance 
to the letters of the Abbé Vermond, the 
tutor of the young girl. The Seven Years’ 
War occupied the almost inexhaustible 
enérgies of Maria Theresa so much that 
she could see her daughter only once a 
week. Her deportment and her music 
received care, but no interest in culture 
was awakened. The Hapsburgs were 
' dynastic, while the Bourbons in some 
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degree were national, a fact that Marie 
Antoinette never understood. Maria 
Theresa used to ask her a few questions 
in history, but the answers were not satis- 
factory. When the girl of fifteen reached 
the French frontier, on her way to be 
married to Louis, she was obliged to take 
off every stitch of her clothes, even to a 
ribbon or a hairpin, and to dress in those 
brought from Versailles. Outwardly she 
was changed, but inwardly, of course, 
there was no change. 

It is at this stage that Lady Young- 
husband takes up the thread of her book. 
She ably brings out the evil of the public 
admission of Madame du Barry at the 
Court on the day of the first appear- 
ance of the Dauphiness. The latter 
could not bear the idea that she must 
recognize and address the former. When 
pressure was brought to bear upon her 
on the New Year's Day of 1772, she 
said as she passed near the favourite : 
“There are very many people at Ver- 
sailles to-day.” Before a reply could be 
given she had passed on. Next day she 
said to Merey: “I shall not let that 
woman hear the sound of my voice again.” 
The author makes clear how much the 
three daughters of the King hated their 
new niece; it was they who fastened 
upon her the fata! name of *‘ Autrichienne.”’ 
Lady Younghusband is rightly sceptical 
about her supposed amazing popularity 
in France, and about Louis XV.’s extreme 
fondness for his granddaughter-in-law. 
Perhaps she assigns too much importance 
to the influence of Madame du Barry in 
politics. That lady’s control of the 
diplomacy of Louis XV.. in spite of 
“the secret of the King,’ was not, we 
think, so great as the author imagines. 

Lady Younghusband’s book has ob- 
viously been a labour of love, and the 
reader will glean not a little from it; 
it terminates with the accession of the 
Dauphin to the throne in 1774. 








EUROPE’S SOCIAL DEPTHS. 


WHILE reading Mr. Booker Washington's 
latest work we have found ourselves 
thinking of Macaulay's New Zealander 
on London Bridge — only to dismiss 
him as a poor symbol of the reversals 
wrought in the human scene by time 
and change. He takes a great while 
to arrive. that curious visitor; comes 
too late to be of any use; and is ap- 
parently as dawdling and _ inefficient as 
the people who allowed their civilization 
to decay. Here, on the other hand, we 
find current history outdoing the wildest 
imagination of a Whig (no great achieve- 
ment in itself, perhaps), and presenting an 
apparition equally paradoxical, which has 
the additional interest of being fact, and 
of being effective for present and future 
good. 

For a paradox surely it is that, within 
the lifetime of many of Macaulay's own 





The Man Farthest Down: a Record of 
Observation and Study in Europe. By 
T. Booker Washington. (Fisher Unwin.) 





- " ; ¥ 
contemporaries, a Negro philosopher who | necessary for such humble travellers. Or 


is also an ex-slave should make a socio- | 


logical tour through Europe, and should 


render such an account of what he saw | 
as makes his book an important moral | 
document addressed to Christendom. It | 


is a document which no European. what- 
ever his initial advantages, can take up 


with condescension, or lay down without 


humility. 

Not that Mr. Washington accuses, or 
came to accuse. He crossed the Atlantic 
with the expectation of finding, in the 
social practice of the Old World, examples 
that would be of use for the work to which 
his life is devoted—the uplifting of his 
own race in America. Implicit in the | 
book is the conception of the Southern 
Negro, rural and urban, as but a local 
variety of economic man: a man standing 
in much the same relation to his com- 
munity, and presenting much the same 
problems, as the workers in European 
countries who are lowest down and most 
in need of uplifting. From what was 
being made of these in Bethnal Green or 
Bohemia the author looked to learn some- 
thing that would be helpful, or would give 
fresh assurance to hope, for work among 
the lapsed or lapsing “way down in Ala- 
bama. 

The result was a disappointment of 
an unexpected kind. He travelled far 
(even to the Russian frontier of Galicia), 
and went deep (even into a Sicilian sulphur 
mine), and read reports and asked ques- 
tions, and observed with a keen, fresh 
eve and a kindly, understanding heart 
wherever he made his way. He was 
even a little careless of safety in his desire 
to know how the very poor lived, and 
what was their mental condition, in each 
new scene of Europe's industrial under- 
world. But, in place of the object-lessons 
and the stimulus which he sought, none 
of the countries visited—with the one 
exception of Denmark—failed to reveal 
to him, in the condition of its poorest 
class of workers, a state of things which 
made the condition of the most derelict 
Negroes of the South seem, by com- 
parison, a matter for thankfulness, if not 
pride. 

It was a painful discovery, and the 
author was evidently too moved by the 
misery around him to be immediately 
thankful for the better luck further off. 
He presses no comparisons invidiously, 
and refrains from generalizing on the 
whole series of comparisons in this respect. 
The force of the book issues, indeed, not 
from what it proves, but from what it 
shows. With much of the wisdom, the 





kindliness, and the mental calm of Frank- 
lin, Mr. Washington has not a little of 
Franklin’s aptitude for saying a thing | 
easily, vividly, and concisely. He rarely | 
tries to describe, in the manner of writing 
folk. He merely states in the fewest | 
syllables, and the thing is before your 
mind and in your memory. Few will | 
forget that glimpse of the emigrants upon | 
whom he literally stumbled at Naples : 
forty or fifty men and women asleep upon 
the stone floor of a railway shed or ware- 
house, all the accommodation deemed 


| and death at twenty-five. 


consider the poor countrywoman stopped 
at the barrier of Palermo because she could 
not pay the tax upon the handful of 
nuts she was bringing to market, and the 
carusi or boy-slaves of the sulphur mines, 
whose wrongs involve not only brutal 
overworking, but also physical deformity, 
moral obliteration, senility in their teens, 
This crying 
evil, happily, is now under the check of 
law, more or less effective. Yet Mr. 
Washington’s first glimpse of Europe's 
underworld, as seen from the early morning 
cab on his arrival in London, was the 
most dramatic in its suddenness, and 
remained in some ways the worst. It 
was that of 

“‘a strange, shapeless and disreputable 
figure which slunk out of the shadow of a 
building, and moved slowly and dejectedly 
down the silent and empty street.” 

There went one of London’s army of the 
homeless and unfed. Standing for a 
myriad of his kind then unseen, this figure 
typified only too truly a depth of hope- 
lessness, and a deprivation of all part and 
lot in the civilization around him, to 
which the author found nothing com- 
parable in any other country. Nowhere, 
he found, has the husbandman, in moving 
into town, taken such chances of aliena- 
tion and wastage as in England. For 
nowhere is the industrial separation of 
town from country so complete, or the 
beaten man’s return so difficult. 

As the record traverses a wide domain, 
the book is packed with information as 
well as vision. As a moral document 
it is the more persuasive because the author 
is free from all propagandist purposes. 
He is not out to prove or to expose, and 
to him no class is “ the enemy,’ as no 
people is foreign. His one concern is to 
ascertain how the struggling good in the 
world is getting on where, in every country 
alike, it has to struggle hardest to live 
at all. Along with a guide thus minded 
every man, whatever his politics, may 
go gladly, and sympathize without re- 
luctance. 

Nor will he be left with only accumu- 
lated glooms about him at the journey’ 
end. Mr. Washington’s final word is one 
of hope, if not of rejoicing. He saw that 
wherever any nation is making progress, 
it is where the condition of the very poor 
is being bettered, or they are bettering it 
themselves, if only by the great venture 
of emigration. The case of Italy is here 
strikingly to the point. No other country in 
Europe has behaved so badly by her poor. 
Yet the remaking of Italy which is now 
in progress is more than anything else 
the work of those whom she had taxed 
and starved into expatriating themselves 
by the hundred thousand. For the east- 
ward flow of American money, American 
ideas, and Americanized Italians revisit- 
ing their kindred is enriching and quicken- 
ing the life of the people at all the levels 
of poverty and labour. But even without 
the factor of emigration Mr. Washington 
saw this optimistic principle elsewhere at 
work—the power of the lowest, in rising, 
to raise all above them. 
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The Tartkh-i Jahan-gusha of ‘Alauddin 
Juwaynit. Edited by Mirzé Muhammad 
of Qazwin. Part I. “E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial Series.”” (Luzac & Co.) 


It is a remarkable fact that, amidst the 
almost universal decay of literature and 
science in Persia during the century 
immediately following the Mongol inva- 
sion, historical studies were cultivated 
with a success which has hardly been 
equalled at any period before or since. 
No fewer than eight important works of 
this kind were composed between 1260 
and 1333 a.p. The ‘ Tarikh-i Jahan- 
gusha’ is the oldest, and perhaps the 
most valuable, though the ‘Jami‘u 
t-Tawarikh,’ by Rashiduddin Fadlullah 
(of which a portion of the first volume, 
edited by M. Blochet, has already appeared 
in the ‘‘Gibb Memorial Series”), takes 
a far wider range, and may be considered 
not inferior in merit. Both writers are 
original authorities of the highest import- 
ance, inasmuch as their intimate connexion 
with the Mongol rulers of Persia afforded 
them the means of obtaining accurate 
information at first hand concerning the 
matters of which they treat. Only ex- 
tracts have hitherto been published, but 
there is now every prospect that in a com- 
paratively short time each work will be 
made accessible to students of Oriental 
history in a complete and critical edition. 

The present volume contains the first 
of the three parts into which the * Tarikh-i 
Jahan-gusha ’ is divided. It includes an 
account of the habits and customs of 
the ancient Mongols, a history of the 
Uyghurs and the conquests of Jengiz Khan 
in Transoxania and Persia, and brings the 
narrative down to 1246 a.p. Mirza Mu- 
hammad contributes a learned and ex- 
haustive Persian Introduction, which Prof. 
Browne has summarized in English with 
his usual skill. Here we find a full bio- 
graphy of the author, based to a large 
extent on materials furnished by himself, 
together with many interesting particulars 
about the noble family to which he 
belonged. As regards his famous _his- 
torical work, the editor shows, by con- 
vincing arguments, that it consists of 
three volumes, not four, and that instead 
of continuing the record of events to the 
year 1282 a.p., as M. Blochet supposed, 
it really ends with the extirpation of 
the Assassins by Hilagii twenty-six years 
earlier. Why Juwayni broke off just 
at this point, a few months before the 
sack of Baghdad, “the supreme catas- 
trophe of Islam and the Arabo-Persian 
civilization of the Abbasid Caliphate,” is 
uncertain: probably, as Mirzi Muham- 
mad conjectures, the exacting duties of 
the governorship of Baghdad, which he 
held until his death a quarter of a century 
afterwards, left him no leisure for literary 
composition on a great scale. Considering 
that he accompanied Hilagii to Baghdad 
in the capacity of private secretary, was 
present at the capture of the city, and 
witnessed in person many historic scenes 
in that eventful period, we must deeply 
regret that he should have laid aside his 
pen when he did, 





Seven manuscripts in the Bibliothéque | 


Nationale have been used in preparing 
this edition; the most ancient, which 
forms the basis of the text, was written 
in 1290 a.p., only eight years after the 
author’s death. These MSS. exhibit cer- 
fain grammatical and lexicographical pecu- 
liarities, which the editor has carefully 


noted, and many of which are found else- | 
where—e.g., in the older manuscripts of | 


‘Attar’s *Tadhkirat al-Awliya.’ Appa- 
rently no example occurs of the curious 
forms of the Past Conditional ending in 
mani and tani, to which Dr. Nicholson has 
called attention in his edition of that 
work. Besides Indexes of Persons, Places, 
and Books, the volume contains several 
facsimiles and reproductions of miniatures. 
One of the latter depicts Juwayni, 
whose features unfortunately are almost 
obliterated, in the presence of a Mongol 
prince. 

A short Appendix, in which the Mirza 
identifies a number of Arabic and Persian 
verses quoted anonymously in the text, 
supplies further evidence, if any were 
needed, of his profound knowledge of 
Muhammadan literary history. 








The Promised Land. By Mary Antin. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Miss ANTIN’S memoir suggests com- 
parison with Marguerite Audoux’s history 
of ‘ Marie Claire.’ If not so neatly written 
or so compact, it is more important in 
proportion as the stream of life which it 
presents is broader, more normally human, 
and in many ways more significant to the 
student of society. Much has been written 
about the Jews who live in the Pale of 
Settlement in Russia. But it has mostly 
been written from the outside, either by 
reformers who have dwelt upon the 
miserable condition of an oppressed people, 
or by artists who have presented Jewish 
characters objectively. Here we have a 
study from within ; a realistically minute 
picture of men and women in humble 
position living the life of their castes, 
cooped up in the narrow place of residence 
allotted them by the Government, paying 
excessive taxes, compelled to bribe the 
police and even their Gentile neighbours 
for the sake of peace, with the last horror 
of a ‘ pogrom ”’ hanging perpetually over 
their heads. 

Miss Antin was born into this com- 
munity, and she describes the daily life 


of her people with that intimacy which | 


is worth so much more than the generalized 
knowledge of the social student. She 
describes characteristic incidents in the 
lives of her grumbling grandfather, the 
tinker-glazier, and his amiable wife, who 
contrived to send Miss Antin’s clever 
father to the Hebrew school. She de- 
scribes her mother’s parents, who were 
successful in business, and only listened 
to the proposed match for their daughter 
because the bridegroom was such a good 
scholar, so clever in his studies of the 
Mosaic Law, and evidently destined to 
become a Rabbi. But a Rabbi he never 





became. He was better at his studies 
than at his devotions. 

So it was Miss Antin’s mother whose 
business talent at first maintained the 
prosperity of the family. Little Mashke, 
as Miss Antin was called, received more 
schooling than was usual, because she 
was clever, and her father, indifferent to 
‘ practical’ matters, was an enthusiast 
for knowledge. She tells of the long 
Sabbath days and the Sabbath walks ; 
the visits to the women’s public baths ; 
her adventures in the streets when little 
Gentile boys pelted and bullied her; the 
superstitious talk to which she listened ; 
her own early doubts concerning Jewish 
observances—doubts which increased when 
she found that her father shared them. 

“I began life in the Middle Ages,” 
she says, “and here am [I still, your 
contemporary in the twentieth century, 
thrilling with your latest thought.” For 
there comes a dramatic moment in the 
narrative when this family, living its 
“ medieval ”’ life in Russia, soaked with 
the narrow superstitions and ignorance 
of their restricted community, is translated 
from Eastern Europe to the Atlantic 
coast of America. Through the illness 
of the mother they had fallen into poverty, 
and the father, unable to make a living 
in Russia, was driven by his “ nervous, 
restless temperament,” which for once 
inspired him, to emigrate and settle in 
the city of Boston. 

For him it was a veritable “ Land of 
Promise,” a place where men were free, 
where labour had opportunity, where 
the police were not enemies, where music, 
light, and protection were given gratis. 
Above all, it was a place where children 
were educated; and Miss Antin becomes 
almost ecstatic in describing the fateful 
day when her father took her, still in her 
early teens, to the free school at Boston. 

To her Boston was a sort of fairyland. 
Every one was kind. Teachers took 
special care of her. She won prizes, and 
was encouraged to write poems, which 
editors published. Libraries were open 
to her; a natural history club accepted 
her as a member; and from her tenement 
in the Ghetto she went forth to visit 
cultured persons in the famous “ Back 
Bay.” ; 

On the members of her family the spirit 
of America left its mark. All that they 
had brought with them—their traditions, 
their prejudices, their superstitions — was 
deeply ingrained in their characters ; but 
they were quickly disorganized by this 
new, strange influence from without, by 
the assimilating power of America which 
in a single generation turns the immigrant 
into an American citizen. Much as her 
father and mother gained by the change, 
they were conscious also of loss—of the 
loss of something intimately bound up 
in character. 

Miss Antin was young when she went 
to Boston, and the process of American- 
ization was simpler with her than with 
the elder members of her family. But 
she has not lost her native capacity for 
quick perception, and the visualizing of 
the little significant things of life. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Poetry. 


Hardy (Thomas), THe Dywnasts, 2 vols., 
7/6 net each. Macmillan 


These volumes, which include ‘ Time’s 
Laughing-Stocks,’ bring to a close the fine 
edition of Mr. Hardy’s works, a worthy 
tribute to a writer who has happily survived 
days of obloquy and misconception, and 
reached, as a veteran, a position unequalled 
in English letters. ‘The Dynasts’* has 
already been printed in the green cloth 
reserved for classic poets, and, though “ for 
mental performance’ only, has made a 
much greater impression than most drama 
designed for the study. It varies a good 
deal in style, and has its longueurs, but in 
many passages it is alike distinguished and 
innovating, for Mr. Hardy shows a tendency 
to widen the poetic vocabulary, especially 
in the negative forms which appeal to a 
writer steeped in irony. 

‘Time’s Laughing-Stocks’* gives us more 
in the vein of the Wessex Poems, tragedies 
of love, the pathos of insight gained too 
late. There are also some striking memorial 
verses, notably on Meredith. Country sights 
and scenes are woven into the verse with all 
Mr. Hardy’s art, and here, too, he ventures 
on—and generally succeeds with—a vocabu- 
lary which is strange for a poet. Some 
word more familiar in prose or philosophy 
brings in a lyrical setting a new poignancy 
to the sense of invidious Fate never far from 
Mr. Hardy’s mind. 


MacGill (Patrick), Soncs or tHE Deap Enp, 
3/6 net. Year-Book Press 


Rough-hewn verse after the manner (but 
not the matter) of Kipling, by one who has 
been described as the ‘‘ Navvy Poet.” 
There are glimpses of good things here and 
there, but the writer often mistakes mere 
vehemence for strength. It is pleasing to 
find a little poem of real beauty, like ‘A 
Spring Idyll,’ amid much turgidity. 


Seshadri (P.), AN Ancuo-InDIAN Poet, 
Joun LEYDEN, 2/8 
Madras, Higginbotham 
The name of John Leyden, as a poet at 
least, is probably not now familiar to many 
readers. He will be more easily remem- 
bered for his good work as a medical officer 
in Southern India and his connexion with 
Scott. Some of his verses are of sufficient 
merit to warrant resuscitation; the present 
volume contains a selection from these and 
a short biography. 


Way (W. A.), Poems or ConsoLaTIon, 1/ 
Cape Town, J. C. Juta 
Verses of only average merit, without 
much claim to originality of thought or 
treatment. 


Bibliograpby. 


County Borough of West Ham, CENTRAL 
Liprary CHRONICLE, January, ld. 


Maclean (Rev. Donald), Tue LireratuRE OF 
THE ScorrisH GAEL, 2/6 net. 
W. Hodge 


This reprint from The Celtic Review is 
@ very useful bibliography, combining a 
brief but pleasant account of Gaelic litera- 
ture with occasional remarks upon the 
authors. Not unnaturally, the book is 
stronger on the theological than the secular 
side. Some stress is laid on the linguistic 
influence of Gaelic in the schools. 





History and Biograpby. 


Anson (Capt. W. V.), THe Lire or JOHN 
JERVIS, ADMIRAL LorD St. VINCENT, 
10/6 net. John Murray 

Capt. Anson has not been well advised in 
undertaking this book. There ought to be 
plenty of interesting matter in the papers of 

Lord St. Vincent to which he has had access. 

Certainly there is a vast amount of it in 

those in the British Museum and in the public 

and official papers in the Record Office ; 
and from these accumulations, guided by his 
technical knowledge, Capt. Anson might 
have evolved a really valuable memoir of 
the great earl. As it is, he seems rather to 
have aimed at writing a popular sketch, 
which was not wanted, the Life by Tucker 
being, of its kind, quite good, and that by 
Brenton, though markedly inferior, having 
the advantage of the author’s intimate 
acquaintance with the subject. On _ this 
last, indeed, Capt. Anson seems to have 
depended more than on the papers ; so that, 
while we get little of the more private or 
technical history of St. Vincent’s commands 
or administration, we get plenty of ineffective 
or doubtful anecdotes, interspersed with 
some curious slips in naval history—such as 
that Saunders was “ specially promoted ”’ to 
allow him to hoist his flag; that Jervis’s 
encounter with the French privateer was 
in 1756; that the battle of Camperdown 
was fought on October 3rd; that Hotham 
arrived in England before Jervis was ap- 
pointed to the Mediterranean command ; 
and other things of the sort, not specially 
important taken singly, but becoming so by 
their number. When we add that many 

English and French names are misspelt, and 

that there is no index, we feel obliged to 

say that the author has missed his oppor- 
tunities. 


Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland: 
Papat Lerrers, Vol. I[X., prepared 
by J. A. Twemlow. Stationery Office 

This volume covers the period of Euge- 
nius IV. as Pope (from 1431 to 1447). The 

mandates, indulgences, relaxations, &c., 

throw a good deal of light on the clergy of 

the period. The disturbed state of Ireland 
is clearly reflected. On the last page of 
text is a note of an indult to Walter Ralegh, 
nobleman, lord of the places of Furthedell 
and Coleton Ralegh, and his wife, a noble- 
woman, to have a portable altar and cele- 
brate mass before daybreak in places under 
interdict. There are two excellent Indexes 
(1) of Persons and Places, (2) of Subjects. 


Grant (A. J.), A History or Evropsg, 7/6 
net. Longmans 
This work is no mere summary, but a 
noteworthy instance of successful com- 
pression. Prof. Grant skilfully disentangles 
the chief movements in European history, 
and renders them clear and comprehensible 
without the usual superfluity of detail. 
The book begins with the civilization 
of ancient Greece, and proceeds without 
interruption to our own times. As 
should be the case with every work of 
this character, an orographical map is 
prefixed, and excellent sketch-maps and 
plans illustrate the text. Only a certain 
turgidity of style prevents our describing 
this as an ideal textbook. 


Grossmith (Weedon), From Srupio to 
Stace, REMINISCENCES, written by Him- 
self, 16/ net. John Lane 

Mr. Weedon Grossmith has, on the stage, 
been responsible for giving us many a good 
laugh, and we hoped to find in his book of 
reminiscences the same mirth-moving quali- 


- ties to which we have become accustomed 





in his interpretations of a long list of charac- 


ters, both in comedy and farce. But we 
must confess to a feeling of disappointment 
on perusing his latest volume. There are 
a number of funny stories, it is true, but 
many of them are drawn out to a length 
disproportionate to their humour. Having 
said that. we must at once admit that the 
book is entertaining, and will make a 
special appeal to those interested in the 
inner life of the theatre, for Mr. Grossmith 
takes them ‘behind the scenes”’ in more 
senses than one, and indulges here and there 
in some lively revelations. He makes, in 
his own chatty way, a valuable contribu- 
tion to contemporary stage-history in its 
less serious aspects. 

“Wee Gee,” as he is called by his inti- 
mates, was an artist before he was an actor, 
and only drifted into the theatre by acci- 
dent. The story of his student days at 
the Royal Academy and of his subsequent 
career as a hard-working painter is not the 
least amusing part of the book. Whether 
he is discoursing about art, the stage, 
himself, or others, he maintains a vein of 
cheery optimism, and for this alone we 
should be ready to forgive any shortcomings 
in his pleasant autobiography. 


Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774- 
1789, edited from the Original Records 
in the Library of Congress by Gaillard 
Hunt: Vol. XEX. 1781, Jax. ]— 
APRIL 23. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 


A handsome volume which has_ been 
edited with great care, and includes even 
sentences struck out in the records. It 
covers all sorts of subjects, from the raising 
of money, the issue of clothing, and the 
importation from Europe of “ eight plain, 
but elegant silver-mounted small swords,” 
since the native article was not sufficiently 
well executed to be a token of national appro- 
bation, to the bad treatment of prisoners by 
British commanders, and the establishment 
of a permanent office for the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. The question of money is 
always pressing, and a letter to the States 
asks plaintively, in January, 1781: ‘“ Will 
a people whose fortitude and patriotism 
have excited the admiration of Europe, 
languish at the bright dawn of triumph, 
and endanger the public happiness by selfish 
parsimony ?” 


Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 
(The), January, 2/ Headley 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Bosworth (G. F.), Mipptesex, ‘‘ Cambridge 
County Geographies,” 1/6 
Cambridge University Press 
A brightly written and well-illustrated 
little book which covers, like its predecessors, 
a wide range of interest, including a Roll of 
Honour of famous men. It seems rather 
pedantic to talk of “‘ the Brent or Kingsbury 
Reservoir”* without mentioning the more 
familiar name. 


Marks (Jeannette), Gattant LirrLe WALES: 
SKETCHES OF ITS PEOPLE, PLACES, AND 
Customs, 5/ net. Constable 


This is not a guide-book in the literal 
sense, but the visitor to North Wales will 
be well advised to carry it with him. It will 
give him information not to be found in 
ordinary guide-books, besides proving 4 
pleasant companion on a journey. The 
author knows her ground, and is fully alive 
to the poetry and romance that lie hidden 
among the Welsh hills. There is an inter- 
esting chapter on Welsh Folk-Lore. 
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Orbo Novo (De): THE Ereut DECADES OF 
PeTeER Martyr D’ANGHERA, translated 
from the Latin with Notes and Intro- 
duction by F. A. MacNutt, 2 vols., 
50/ net. Putnam 


Mr. MacNutt has for years been engaged 
in the study of the sources of American 
history, and his latest contribution to it is 
of importance. Peter Martyr d’Anghera— 
named after the Dominican saint, and not to 
be confounded with the reformer who was 
his contemporary—was perhaps the first 
to recognize the importance of the dis- 
covery of Columbus, and his letters, pub- 
lished as the Ocean Decades, and written 
at intervals between 1494 and his death in 
1526, were the chief source of information 
concerning the New World. His accounts 
were gathered from all sources: ship 
captains, common sailors, camp followers, 
added their quota to the stories of more 
learned informants, and the result is one 
of the most interesting books of the period, 
in which fact and fancy are inextricably 
mingled, just as the information reached 
him. His letters were eagerly received : 
kings borrowed copies, Leo X. had them 
read to him at the supper table, and later 
Popes urged him to continue them. His 
Latin was polished for him by the most 
eminent Spanish grammarian of the time, 
Antonio Nebrissensio, but it still retains 
some of the living qualities of style which 
the classicists desired to remove. 


His work was translated into French, 
Italian, and English, and edited by Hakluyt. 
The interest of it is net confined to the New 
World. Early in his career he was sent as 
an envoy to the Sultan of Cairo, and his 
description of the embassy, under the title 
of the *‘ Legato Babylonica, was his first 
published work (Seville, 1511). The story of 
his dealings with the Sultan is well told by 
Mr. MacNutt in his excellent Introduction. 
His translation is a very good one in the 
modern style. We should have preferred 
a closer adherence to the Elizabethan 
version in the simpler and more direct 
parts, though we recognize its weakness in 
many places. 


The Bibliography shows inexperience, 
being thrown together without any system, 
and often inaccurate in the transcription of 
titles. The map is not a facsimile of the 
original, but of some modernized copy, and 
Mr. MacNutt is wrong in saying of his author, 
“Unfortunately none of his poems has been 
preserved.”” They were printed in 1520 at 
Valentia, and a copy is preserved in the 
British Museum. Mr. MacNutt does not, 
however, claim to be a_ bibliographer ; 
he is a good translator, and an expert and 
trustworthy editor. The book is well printed, 
and illustrated by portraits and a map. 


Soctology. 


Penal Reform League, QuARTERLY RECORD, 
January, 6d. 
1, Harrington Square, N.W. 


Socialist Year Book and Labour Annual, 
1913, by J. Bruce Glasier, 6d. 
Manchester, National Labour Press 


Though some may find in these pages a 
spirit of patronage and too obvious a striving 
to be fair to those who criticize the official 
Labour Party, there is no doubt this ‘ Year 
Book’ is a creditable production. ‘ The 
Socialist Movement Abroad,’ in which the 
present position in each country is succinctly 
given, will be specially useful to those who 
appreciate the force of internationalism. 
Women’s Industrial Council, ErcHreentu 

ANNUAL Report, 1911-12. 
7, John Street, Adelphi 





Folk=Lore. 


Murray (M. A.), ANctENT EcyptTiAn LE- 
GENDS, 2/ net. John Murray | 
Stories from the folk-lore or fairy-tales 
of the Ancient Egyptians in a dress which 
the translator thinks suited to the compre- | 
hension of the general reader. Miss Murray 
tells us in her Preface that she has “ told 
them in her own way, adhering strictly to 
the story ”; yet we find the stories of | 
Setna, of the birth of Hatshepsut, and the 
history of Osiris so bowdlerized that much 
of the point is lost. For the more serious 
student, she goes on to say, she provides in 
the notes at the end indications of the 
original source and of ‘‘ the book where the 
translation into a modern language by 
one of the great scholars of the day can 
be found.” We turn to the note on the 
Legend of Osiris, the very corner-stone of 
all Egyptian religion as known to the West, 
and we find that while Plutarch’s tract 
‘De Iside et Osiride’ is given as the source, 
the translation quoted is not that of Sir 
Gaston Maspero, Wiedemann, or Dr. Budge, 
but ‘ Thrice-greatest Hermes,’ by Mr. G. R. 
S. Mead of the Theosophical Society. We 
learn from the same note that the tract in 
question was ‘‘ written by Plutarch, himself 
an initiate into the Osiris-mysteries, to a 
fellow-initiate, a woman named Klea.”’ There | 
is no reason to suppose that Plutarch was | 
ever initiated into the Osiris-mysteries—if 
there were such things; and of Klea, who 
was the leader of the Bacchanals at Delphi. | 
Plutarch only says that she was “ dedicated 
to Osirian rites’ by her father and mother. 
Sir Gaston Maspero in his ‘Contes popu- 
laires de l Ancienne Egypte’ and elsewhere 
has shown how such stories can be suited | 
to modern ears without losing their original 
savour, and we think Miss Murray would 
have done better in imitating the greatest | 
living Egyptologist than in following the 
guides she seems to have chosen. 


Bducation. 


Journal of English Studies, JaNuARy, 1/ net. 
Horace Marshall 

In this number Prof. Firth writes on 
Bunyan’s ‘Holy War’ with reference to 
the life of the period, and Mr. A. C. Benson 
adds one more jeremiad concerning ‘ The 
Teaching of English in Public Schools.’ 
Prof. Rippmann pleads for the early intro- 
duction of phonetics in teaching, and there 
is a critical notice of Prof. Saintsbury’s 
views on rhythm in prose. B. E. C. has | 
an excellent notice of Prof. Skeat, a scholar | 
| 

| 

| 





incessantly vigorous alike in work and play ; 
and Mr. George Sampson condemns ‘ The 
Board’s New Suggestions’ for Public Ele- 
mentary Schools, on the grounds of vague- 
ness and misleading statements. His stric- 
tures would be more effective if his own 
style were free from exaggeration and affecta- | 
tion. 


School World (The), Vol. XIV. Macmillan 
The bound volume for 1912 of this monthly 
magazine, which contains a number of useful 
articles of interest to teachers, reports of 
the various associations, and, among other | 
features, a list of the most notable school- | 
books of 1911. 


Pbilology. | 


Clay (Albert T.), Personar NAMES FROM 
CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF THE CAS- 
sire Periop, Vol. I. of the “ Yale 
Oriental Series,”’ 8/6 net. 

New Haven, Yale University Press ; | 

London, Frowde 

A useful series of notes bringing together 
—we think for the first time—the personal 


names from the tablets written during the 
six centuries or so that the Kassite kings 
ruled Babylon, at a date somewhere about 
1700 B.c. If Mr. King of the British Museum 


| is right, and he generally is in these matters, 
| these Kassites came from the mountains 


of Elam, and subdued the Sumerian inhabi- 
tants of the ‘‘ Country of the Sea” before 
making good their sway over Babylonia. 
There seems to be considerable likeness 
between some of the names here given and 
those of the Hittite and Mitannian per- 
sonages whom we meet with in the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets and elsewhere, and Mr. 
Clay’s parallel tables of these are welcome. 
Everything goes to show at present that 
the Hittites were of Aryan stock, and if 
their language should prove to be related 
to any European tongue—Greek, for instance 
—it might prove a key which would unlock, 
not only the mystery of the Hittite script, 
but a good deal else besides. This, however, 
is too large a question to enter upon in a 
short notice, and it need only be said here 
that Mr. Clay’s book will be welcomed by 
all students of the problem. Its accuracy 
and general get-up augur well for the 
success of the “ Yale Oriental Series,” of 
which it forms the opening volume. Why, 
however, does Mr. Clay insist on writing 
adjective and noun in one word, as in 
““verbalform ”’ ? 


Loeb Classical Library: Apprran’s ROMAN 
History, with an English Translation 
by Horace White, Vol. II.; CaruLuus, 
TIBULLUS, AND PERVIGILIUM VENERIS; 
and EurIPipEs, with an English Trans- 
lation by Arthur 8. Way, Vols. III. 
and IV., 5/ net each. Heinemann 

Further volumes of the “‘ Loeb Library ” 
bring Mr. Way’s ‘ Euripides’ to a close. 

No more severe test of a translator’s skill 

can be found than the ‘ Baccher.’ In this 

play Mr. Way is not particularly successful. 

Nor does he prosper with ‘Ion.’ He is 

best in dialogue and messengers’ speeches. 

In downright comic verse he has our suf- 

frages. But the last subtleties of Euripides’s 

choral work do not lie within his hand. In 
these volumes there is much sound work, 
but little that is poetical; the pedestrian 
passage seems to occur oftener than before. 
As the series proceeds, the limitations of 

the “Loeb Library” appear. Surely it is a 

mistake (for commercial reasons of separate 

sale) to repeat the Introduction verbatim 
in successive volumes. We are glad to be 


| spared at least Mr. Loeb’s own platitudes 


in the present instalment, but all four 
volumes of Euripides carry a stereotyped 
Preface. This becomes trying. From the 
second volume of Appian, however, the 


| Introduction is very properly absent. Let 


us hope that the Introductory Note to 
Lucian will not be printed in all the promised 
eight volumes! 

‘Catullus,’ by Mr. Warre Cornish (includ- 
ing one or two pieces by Dr. Rouse); 
‘Tibullus,’ by Prof. Postgate; and ‘Per- 
vigilium Veneris, by Mr. Mackail, are 
interesting prose versions. Better a prose 
rendering, perhaps, than verse ; but, while 
admiring Mr. Mackail’s heroic effort, we 
submit that this exquisite survival, which 
trembles between the lyric utterances of the 
old world and the new, remains untrans- 
latable. 


| Macbain (Alexander), ErymMotocy OF THE 


PrincipaAL GAELIC NATIONAL NAMES 
AND SURNAMES, to which is added ‘A 
Disquisition on Ptolemy’s Geography 

of Scotland,’ 1/ net. 
Stirling, Eneas Mackay 
A reprint of part of the Gaelic Ety- 
mological Dictionary by the late Dr. 
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Macbain, to which is added a Disquisition 
which has already appeared as a separate 
pamphlet. 


MacFarlane (Malcolm), THe ScHoot GAELIC 
Dictionary, prepared for the Use of 
Learners of the Gaelic Language. 

Stirlmg, Mackay 

This is a companion to certain elementary 
school-books. The vocabulary is full enough 
for the purpose, and much pains has been 
taken with the spelling. The compiler 
knows his Cameron and Macbain, and is on 
no distant terms with Zeuss. Many an 
incorrect form gives way to the rules of 
organic orthography, but there is no far- 
fetched employment of archaisms which 

might confuse the young beginner. A 

good feature is the tabulation of words un- 

settled in spelling. Some rule on the use 
of the grave and acute accents might have 
been supplied, for practice has been con- 
flicting. To our thinking, the exclusion of 
dialect is too sweeping. The northern forms 
are entirely omitted. Little people in 

Sutherland will require an interpreter for 

Rob Donn as much as did Columba for 

the Pictish king. The volume includes a 

Supplement with many branches: _ lists 

of names (surely Clan Morgan is the tribal- 

name of Mackay, and Douglas has nothing 
to do with MacLucas), grammatical classi- 
fications (which rather tend to obscure the 
wood with the trees), Gaelic numeration, 
and instructions in writing for the press. 

The last, we hope, will not cause a cacoethes 

scribendi in Gaeldom. 


Modern Language Review, JANuARY, 4/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Besides a number of admirable contribu- 
tions to technical philology, we are glad to 
see a thoughtful paper on ‘The Future of 
Comparative Literature,’ by Prof. H. V. 
Routh ; another on ‘ Wit and Humour in 
Dante,’ by Mr. Lonsdale Ragg; and some 
* Donniana,’ by Prof. G. C. Moore Smith. 


Virginia University, BULLETIN OF THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL Society, HuMANISsTIC SEc- 
TION: THE SacreD TRIPUDIUM, by 
Thomas FitzHugh. 

The aim of this Bulletin is to gather the 
results of previous stages of investigation into 
the origin and history of Italico-Romanic 
accent and rhythm, and to present to the 
consideration of scholars the doctrine that 
the magical and sacred Tripudium of im- 
memorial tradition was and continued to be 
the accentual and rhythmic norm of Italico- 
Romanic speech and verse. 


Virginia University, BuLirTiIN oF THE 
ScnHoot or Latin: No. 4, Tripupic 
ACCENT AND RHYTHM AND ITALICO- 
Kettic SPEEcH Unity, $1. 


Charlottesville, Va., Anderson Brothers 
A supplement to the account of ‘ The 
Sacred Tripudium.’ 


Scbool=Books. 


2 Peter and Jude, edited by M. R. James, 
2/6 net. Cambridge University Press 

Dr. James acknowledges in this little 
book, part of the “‘ Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment for Schools and Colleges,”’ considerable 
help from the edition of the two epistles 
by Prof. J. B. Mayor (1907), and from two 
other scholars. At the same time his own 
wide knowledge of apocalyptic and apo- 
eryphal writings of early date enables him 
to speak with authority on their connexion 
{important and undoubted in this case) with 
the two epistles. We are inclined to ques- 
tion the desirability of putting before school- 
boys a number of rival interpretations ; 
otherwise the annotation is admirable, and 





Dr. James treats the difficulties involved 
in the recognition of 2 Peter with lucidity 
and candour. He ascribes it to the first 
quarter of the second century, and suggests 
that, “as a crystallizing of oral apostolic 
teaching put forward to meet a particular 
difficulty,” it may escape the charge of 
forgery which, published under modern 
conditions, it would certainly deserve. 


Smith (L. Cecil), Giveen (R. L.), and Bewsher 
(F. W.), British HistoRY, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day : 
Part II. 1485-1912, 3/6 Rivingtons 


A clearly written textbook of British 
history, the first volume of which, dealing 
with the period up to the reign of Richard 
III., has already been published. The 
present volume extends to the present day, 
and contains an excellent chapter on the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 


Literary Criticism. 


Turquet-Milnes (G.), THe INFLUENCE OF 
BAUDELAIRE IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 
7/6 net. Constable 


Close upon half a century has elapsed 
since the unquiet life of Baudelaire ebbed 
away, and the years justify a study and 
summing-up of his influence. That his 
work shocked many, and still shocks most, 
is no final judgment upon it. If Baudelaire 
set out “‘ épater le bourgeois,” so much the 
worse for himself and the bourgeois mind. 

To what extent was Baudelaire an influ- 
ence ? Was he really the father of what 
Mr. Turquet- Milnes calls the ‘* Baude- 
lairian spirit”? He points out that, to 
begin with, the spirit is already in embryo 
in Benjamin-Constant and Sainte-Beuve ; 
that his work harmonizes with Alfred de 
Vigny, and is of a piece with Poe. But 
there was, nevertheless, more than a mere 
spiritual succession; Baudelaire created, 
to use Victor Hugo’s phrase, ‘un frisson 
nouveau,” and there are no means of 
obtaining that by a process of making up 
old materials. But was the ‘“‘frisson”’ the 
forewarning of an avalanche, or merely a 
palpitation marking one of the occasional 
outbursts into the chartless regions of 
strange sensations—one of the efforts after 
new forms of expression—of which every 
period in the history of literature can supply 
examples ? 

We incline to the latter view. The 
intensely subjective type of literature is 
no discovery of Baudelaire, and its growth 
is due to the spread of psychological know- 
ledge rather than to his influence. Pursuit 
of sensation without regard for the conse- 
quent mysticism or madness is not merely 
Baudelairian; it is seen in Nero and 
St. Augustine. Moral anarchy and pessim- 
ism are even more common. These three 
are, in the author’s opinion, the elements 
which constitute the Baudelairian spirit. 
So his case breaks down at the outset, for, 
granted his preliminary analysis, it can only 
be concluded that the Baudelairian spirit is 
universal. As to the “ frisson nouveau,” it is 
frequent, and not permanent. As the present 
age neglects the ‘Prodigies’ chronicled 
by Julius Obsequens, so future generations 
may omit to study either Baudelaire or 
his immediate successors (we use the word 
in preference to “followers,” for he had 
none), his brood of Belgian Satanists or the 
Russian Artzybashev, in both of whom 
his spirit is rampant. Mr. Turquet-Milnes 
writes with vigour, and has filled more than 
half his book with illustrative quotations ; 
but his case is a poor one at its best. We 
wish he had drawn attention to the excellent 
translations of the ‘ Fleurs du Mal’ by Mr. 
J. C. Squire. 





Fiction. 


Anderson (A. J.), THe Last oF THE TRACEYs, 
a Story of the Influence of Japan, 6/ 
Everett 
A tale of a Devon family. The last 
of the Traceys is a middle-aged man 
who had been a long time in the East; 
he falls in love with a colonel’s daughter 
living near, but, owing to an old legend 
about his family, is afraid to marry in case 
of sudden death. However, he does in 
the end propose to the girl, and, though at 
first there are complications, all ends happily 
in the last chapter. 


Bianchi (Martha Gilbert Dickinson), A Cos- 
sack Lover, 6/ Everett 
An American heiress visits Russia with 
a friend, and falls in love with a Cossack 
colonel; she returns to England to see 
about her money. Her guardian objects to 
the marriage, wanting the money to go to 
his son. However, after a year’s suspense 
the lovers meet again and are married. 


Bodkin (M. McD.), His Broruer’s KEEPER, 
6 Hurst & Blackett 
A tale of the transposition in personality 
effected by two brothers—the elder a deca- 
dent earl, the younger (in our view) a fool. 
There is plenty of tragic incident and inconse- 
quent love matter. but the whole is not 
convincing. 


Chalmers (Stephen), A Prince or Romance, 
6 Grant Richards 
When he wished to distract English 
attention from his European plans, Napoleon, 
we are told, conceived the idea of sending 
a distant relative of the Pretender across 
to Scotland to work up a Stuart rising in 
the Highlands. Given a population still 
holding sacred the memory of “ Bonny 
Prince Charlie,” and a personal likeness to 
him in the Pretender, the romantic possi- 
bilities are evident. Mr. Chalmers has 
made good use of his opportunities. Senti- 
ment, happily free from mawkishness, and 
a pleasing variety in the characters are 
among the things that make his novel 
enjoyable. 


Coke (Desmond), HeLena Bretrt’s CAREER, 
6/ Chapman & Hall 
The career concerned is even more that 
of the husband, a writer of fiction destitute 
of creative power, but consumed with vanity 
and a prey to nerves. The dénowement of 
the wife voluntarily merging her personality 
in his, after proving her individual worth, 
is inconclusive. The writing is above the 
average, but hardly equal to the author’s 
best. 


Dark (Sidney), THe Man wHO WOULD NOT 
BE Kine, 6/ Lane 
Whether one agrees with Mr. Dark’s 
conclusions or not, one must admit the 
freshness and wit of his story. He holds a 
brief for “‘ the great mass of everyday men 
and women who are bored by politics 
(except at elections), have no desire to be 
reformed, and merely desire to live and love 
and have a good time.” 

Mr. Dark creates a model town—Slaving- 
tonville—where Slavington’s Soup has been 
manufactured for generations, and sets 
over it his hero, a young man of thirty, who 
has hitherto led a life of pleasure, and is 
totally unfitted for the task of directing a 
large firm. He is disgusted by the smug 
hypocrisy of the whole concern, and the 
discontent which seethes under an outwardly 
calm and prosperous surface. His attempts 
to humanize the inhabitants, however, 
lead to disastrous results, and Mr. Dark 
finally packs him off with a pretty typist 
and 800/. a year of ‘ unearned increment.” 
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It cannot be said that the author advances 
any ideas towards a solution of the social 
problem; his book is rather a protest 
against.the many schemes advocated, which 
he contends are not desired by the ‘‘ common, 
natural man.” Probably few people will 
agree with his doctrine that the whole end 
of man is “‘ to throw stones into pools and 
watch the ripples, to dream, to loaf, to love, 
to play the fool, to begin and never to end, 
to read poetry (if he cannot write it), to 
grow roses.” But the story, as a story, 
never fails to amuse, and the hero makes a 
claim on our sympathy, weak and _ in- 
efficient as he is. 

Drake (Maurice), Wo2, 6/ Methuen 

““A sensational and exciting story of 
present-day illicit seafaring, such as no 
one would believe existed, and the extreme 
measures to which cornered desperadoes can 
be driven. To explain the character of the 
forbidden trade would be to tell too much ; 
enough that International politics are con- 
cerned, and that such adventures occur to 
the hero as have made the fortune of earlier 
romances.” 

We are glad to quote the publishers’ 
Foreword when, as here, it is justified by 
the contents of the book. 

Drummond (Hamilton), Str GALAHAD OF 
THE Army, 6/ Stanley Paul 

This novel deals with the Neapolitan 
campaign of Charles VIII. of France. The 
story is interesting, and has some exciting 
episodes. The author, who has a pleasant 
vein of dry humour, has, perhaps, not made 
the characters sufficiently part of the 
period. 

Gambier (J. W.), Gurtx, 6/ Ham-Smith 

Themes similar to that of ‘Gurth’ are 
popular features of cinematograph enter- 
tainments. There we can see the very black 
and the very white Englishman; the native 
princess in love with the latter, and thie 
English girl pursued by the former ; pistols 
for two; and orange blossoms for an- 
other pair, with a Polynesian back- 
ground and buried treasure discovered in 
time to furnish the marriage portion. 

Gibbs (Leonard Angus), THe NomM-prE-PLUME, 
Ouseley 

This novel describes the career of a fast 
young man. He deserts the young French 
girl he has seduced, and marries an equally 
fast English girl, who discovers his liaison 
and divorces him. The rest of his career 
we leave the reader to discover. The 
naughtiness and goodness of the book are 
on conventional lines, and the author has 
no distinction as a stylist. 

Haggard (Rider), Carp oF Storm, 6/ Cassell 

This, the sequel to ‘ Marie,” is the second 
instalment of the Allan Quatermain trilogy. 
Like its predecessor and the other romances 
Sir H. Rider Haggard has woven round 
the same figure, it has all the swiftness of 
movement, dramatic effect, and emotional 
fervour that appeal to the adolescent. 
The character of Mameena, a Zulu woman, 
about whom there is a considerable quan- 
tity of blood shed, is the only striking 
feature of the book. She is of a type that 
the author has often depicted—beautiful, 
passionate, and ambitious. 

Harris (Corra), Tae Recorpinc ANGEL, 6/ 
Constable 

An intimate tale of the return of a wan- 
derer to his native town of Ruckersville, 
Georgia. 

Hayward (Rachel), Tae Hiproprome, 6/ 
Heinemann 
_ The author has avoided the sensational 
in this romance of anarchy and love, but it 
cannot be said that her book is particularly 
cheerful reading. However, she possesses 





the gift of realistic description in some , one of a larg& cirele of county-town. folk 
degree, and has succeeded in producing a | introduced is ‘®asily, distinguishable and 
grim and sinister picture of the Anarchist. | not easily forgottetmThe particular “folly ” 
The characters are consistently and some- | of the title is a shcwy house built of funds 
times skilfully suggested, especially that | misused and confidence Tisplaced, in which: 
of the heroine, whose curious temperament | parade and parsimony reign. Sdtierter+Pop- 
may be ascribed to her unusual parentage. | ham and his blighting effect are finely drawn, 
Heywood (Evelyn F.), Passrons or Straw, 6/ | but two figures—his little serving-maid and 
Methuen | her mother—exercise an even stronger 
This novel might have been termed influence, though subordinate in position. 
‘Passions of Steel,’ because there was so | The story has its moments of poignant 
little “give”? in them; they ruled their | ©™otion. 
owners with the stiffest rod imaginable, Tyrrell (Henry), SHENANDOAH, Love AND 
and drove them relentlessly to the ruin of | WaR IN THE VALLEY OF VrimcINIA, 
happiness. The most engaging person in | based upon the Famous Play by Bron- 


the book is the Lady Julia’s wayward | son Howard, 6/ net. Putnam 
husband, though his dealings with a fair | Second impression. 

protégée, and her treatment of him, put es ; 

a severe strain on one’s credulity. The | Walpole (Hugh), Fortrrupe, 6/ Secker 


main theme of an hereditary passionate | _ 4 certain strain of originality, manifest- 
temper is overdrawn, and the results hardly | ing itself rather in atmosphere than in 
a. ine tae | <a is atachee Ie oe nom ae 
F ‘ _.. | novel. author- s no ne , 
Hill —— / Tas Luss oF canes: poe in fiction, and the annals of his unhappy 
A breezy tole. full of slang and American- | childhood, and later of his married hfe 
isms, which are sometimes amusing, but with a egotist who — — 
often displeasing. An actress, suffering for the rilliant * comrade of schoolboy 
f 5 a = RE > | days, have a curiously familiar aspect. But 
rom nervous strain, is ordered for change the peculiar quality — half-grim, _ half- 
nye ree — es = pees | gorgeous—of the Cornish landscape which 
comes out of the affair with flying colours, | °™Y°s 88 4 background, and the strange 
i _, | influences emanating from it, are conveyed 
King (Rachel), THe Common ProsBiem, 6/ | with unusual freshness and vigour. The 
Peres ' 7 Lynwood | narrative is varied and interesting, but we 
Skill in handling dialogue—that valuable | should prefer less discussion of such sub- 
poe = ee “one: | jects as genius and the artist’s mission. 
eature of this decide attractive novel. | é : 
The dominant clinetion is unusual, and | Warden (Florence), ABBot's Moat, 6/ Pas 
makes heavy demands on the reader’s | inde F. V. White 
credulity. With a stronger plot, combined | Here we have a daring jewel robbery, the 
with similar freshness and vivacity in its plot of which is worked out skilfully enough 
development, the author’s success would | to make it interesting. The way one of the 
have been complete. thieves uses his stepdaughter is particularly 


ingenious. The romantic passages between 
Margueritte (Victor), Tae Frowrtens or | HEM e people are dull and common: 
THE HEeEaRT, translated by Frederic y —— — ; 


Lees, 6 Heinemann | Place. ms 
To those unfamiliar with the original Weston (Kate Helen), THe Man Macponacp, 
this translation—one which does not hamper 6/ Holden & Hardingham 


the reader’s progress by awkward phrases The Preface is almost too sad a prelude 
or obvious mistakes—should be welcome. to astory which, in spite of a rather mechani- 
The story is of a Franco-German domestic | cal adjustment of relationships, is shrewdly 
alliance slowly developing towards a tragic observant and entirely wholesome. It deals 
rupture, projected on a background which with a painful Eurasian problem. 


vividly represents the horrors of 1870. Wrench (Mrs. Stanley), THe Courr or THE 
Marsh (Richard), A Master or DECEPTION. Genres. 6/ Mills & Boon 
6 , __, Cassell * But the court which is without the 
It 1s hard to believe that so jejune an Temple, leave it out and measure it not, for 
effort could emanate from a well-known | j¢ jg; given unto the Gentiles.” This is 
author. It must be another instance of | where all Mrs. Wrench’s heroines find them- 
the enervating influence of success. selves at the beginning of her tale, but she 
Meldrum (Roy), THe Ways or Eve, 6/ gathers most of them happily inside by the 
Melrose | end of it. It is a book of pleasant conversa- 
A story of two women and four men who | tions, many love-interests, and varied back- 
talk well and act melodramatically, but the grounds, and attractive, though a little cloy- 
melodrama is always entertaining, though | ing in its intense feminity. 
its conventions are annoying. The “ hand- ; 
some features ”’ of one of the two heroes take 
‘upon themselves a serious dreaminess of a 
expression,” and the language of the women | British Chamber of Commerce of Turkey 
hardly suggests that of good society. (The), December, 1912, 26 
Shelley (Bertha), THe Evotution or Eve, | Graham (Winifred), THe Mormons, 6/ net. 
6/ Methuen | Hurst & Blackett 
This is a love-story. The action begins | Miss Winifred Graham has probably done 
in Australia, but continues in London, and | more to ‘ expose” the principles of Mor- 
a contrast is made between the heroine’s | monism than any other living writer. So 
early life, with its open and rough surround- | far her efforts in this direction have been in 
ings, and the more complex environment of | the form of fiction; the present volume 
the somewhat raffish society in London into | js, jncidentally, designed to show that that 
which she is thrown. But her charm and | fiction was more than founded on fact. In 
simplicity conquer all, and she remains | giving a detailed history of Mormonism the 
faithful to her ideals. Though a little | author’s aim is to foster and keep alive 
florid, the tale is well told. the Anti-Mormon crusade. No one who 
Stevenson (George), ToPHAmM’s Fo tty, 6, reads this clear and, we venture to think, 
Lane | unexaggerated account will doubt for a 
This book is based on the solid and fair | moment the need for drastic measures im 
foundation of good portraiture. Every | coping with the evil in this country. 


General. 
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Harris (Percy A.), LonDON AND ITS GOVERN- 
MENT, 2/6 net. Dent 
Though no doubt of paramount interest 
to Londoners, this book deserves the atten- 
tion of all who lay claim to the title of 
citizen, whoever they may be and wherever 
they may reside. Not only dges our author 
explain clearly the abuses which are hinder- 
ing the proper development of our great 
metropolis, but he shows also that these 
abuses had no place in the original purpose 
of such institutions as the Guilds, City 
Companies, even the City Corporation. They 
are the outcome of power becoming concen- 
trated in the hands of those who have 
sought their own advancement rather than 
the advancement of the projects over 
which they have exercised control. It 
is curious to find a writer usually accurate 
and up to date mentioning the keeping of 
@ register of calendars and various publica- 
tions by the Stationers’ Company as one of 
the few cases in which a City Company 
continues to exercise a useful function. 
We should like to give some idea of the 
strong case Mr. Harris makes out for uni- 
fication of government; but, as there are 
only 200 pages in his book, we prefer to 
recommend readers to master it for them- 
selves. 


Modern Politics: tersc LeapinG ARTICLES 
FROM ‘ THE COMMENTATOR’ FROM May, 
1910, To May, 1912, 6/ Stanley Paul 

A series of articles devoted to the ad- 
vocacy and propagation of Conservative 
principles. They are dedicated ‘to the 

Conservative rank and file,’ but we think 

a keen partisan will be needed to read 

through all of them. 


Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, 
Caithness, and Sutherland, January, 
2/6 Viking Society 

No. 40 of the “‘ Old-Lore Series.” 


Paternoster (G. Sidney), THe Lorps oF THE 
Devit’s ParapiseE, 5/ net. 
Stanley Paul 
Some two years ago or more the public 
in this country first had its attention drawn 
to what are now generally called the Putu- 
mayo Atrocities by a series of articles 
published in Truth, the outcome, it is 
said, of information imparted by a young 
American engineer. Since then an exhaus- 
tive report on the subject by Sir Roger 
Casement has been published in a Blue- 
book. The author of the present volume 
now tells the whole story anew in book- 
form. with the object, he says, of still 
further stirring up public opinion, and of 
apportioning in the right quarters the 
responsibility for the crimes which have 
been committed. Whether the publication 
of the story in its present form, with its 
somewhat sensational illustrations, was the 
best means to affect this object is a matter 
of opinion. 


Royal Navy List and Naval Recorder, Janv- 
ARY, 10/ Witherby 
The latest issue of this useful publication 
offers many pages of carefully tabulated 
information. The lists of vessels and par- 
ticulars of their commissions will be found 
valuable for reference. 

Among some interesting notes on the 
current history of naval events, by “A 
Naval Chronicler,”’ we read of the successful 
results attending recent experiments with 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott’s new director 
system of 'fire-control. 


Wayside Lamps, by the Author of ‘ Especially 
William Bishop of Gibraltar and Mary 
his Wife,’ 2/6 net. Longmans 

These sincere little sketches have the 
additional merit of being true accounts of 





the heroism of men and women in every 
walk of life. They are written by a soldier’s 
wife, but the heroism depicted is not only 
that of the battle-field; we find records 
also of silent suffering nobly borne and little 
things well done. 


Willis (W. N.), THe Wuite SLAves OF 
Lonpon, 1/ Stanley Paul 

Mr. Willis, who was for sixteen years a 
member of Parliament in Australia, has 
written this book in a hurry to support Mr. 
Arthur’s Bill. Its chief value lies in its 
collation of isolated items of evidence, 
mostly drawn from London newspapers 





during 1911, and of testimony from men 
all over the world whose names command 
respect. In addition Mr. Willis includes— 
for no particular reason apparently—an 
address by the Rector of Heywood, re- 
printed from his parish magazine ; the full 
text of the Female Slave Trade Suppression | 
Bill introduced in the Indian Legislative | 
Council in September, 1912; and a descrip- | 
tion of the sending of an educated girl, 
closely guarded, through haunts of evil 
repute, in order to demonstrate their easy 
accessibility and place plain facts before the 
public. Among the “remedies ’’ proposed 
are a Royal Commission, organized Govern- 
ment emigration schemes for girls, and 
equal political rights for both sexes. 








BIRTHPLACE OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


Mr. WALTER BELL has placed all Pepysians 
under a great obligation by his publication in 
The Atheneum for January 11th of the entry 
(from St. Bride’s parish) of Samuel Pepys’s 
baptism on March 3rd, 1632/3, thus supply- 
ing a much-needed piece of information, 
the want of which has been the cause of 
much futile discussion. I feel that I have 
been guilty of remissness in not having 
searched these registers. Unfortunately, we 
are too often governed by prepossessions 
which cause us to overlook certain clues. 
We all knew that John Pepys had a house 
in St. Bride’s Churchyard, in which he was 
succeeded by his son Thomas, who died 
there on March 15th, 1663/4. I for one, 
however, did not believe that he was there 
so early as the date of Samuel’s birth, and 
yet I ought to have known this was so, 
because I printed some extracts from the 
Records of the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
from which it appears that, in the year 1650, 
John Pepys had been in St. Bride’s Church- 
== for thirty-six years, which takes us 

ack to a period long before Samuel Pepys’s 
birth (‘ Pepysiana’ [1899], p. 15). When 
Pepys was entered at Magdalene College 
in 1650, his father was described as ‘“‘ civis 
Londinensis ”’; but, although he had so 
long been settled in the Churchyard, he 
was treated as a “ foreigner,’ St. Bride’s 
being in the Liberties, and not within the 
City proper; and he was not made free of 
the Gatpene until three years later, and 
then this was done by favour. I fear that 
it will be difficult to fix the exact locality 
of John Pepys’s house, owing to the changes 
made in the — since the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. So completely was 
St. Bride’s Church shut in by houses that 
it was quite invisible from Fleet Street, and 
the spire could only be seen from Blackfriars 
Bridge. 

The form of the name Pepys given in the 
Register, viz., “‘ Peapis,” is one very fre- 
quently used ; in fact, it is much the same 
as that (Peapys) under which Samuel 
appears in alens books as being 
admonished “for having been scandalously 
oversewed with drink.” 





Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


SIGNED OR UNSIGNED CRITICISM? 

In the recent controversy (!) about signed 
or unsigned criticism. readers of The Athe- 
neeum may not have been surprised to dis- 
cover that at least some critics prefer to 
remain ‘‘dans les coulisses.’’ Little else 
could be expected from those whose greatest 
claim to soundness of judgment in their 
autocratic decisions is either a fair record 
of previous “snubs ”’ or a self-application 
of a modified ‘“‘ Maxima debetur....” 

Would it be possible for the editor to give 
the same prominence to the opinion of 
authors (who are not necessarily “silly ” 
or “‘conceited’’ because Prof. J. P. Mahaffy 
pronounced them to be so), especially of 
authors who may have had to complain of 
criticism which not only lacked the “ fifty 
years’ experience ”’ label, but actually con- 
tained statements contrary to facts, thus 
betraying not a juvenile and enthusiastic 
critic's immature judgment, but hopeless 
ignorance of the subject reviewed ! 

Does not such “ criticism ’’ deserve the 
same contemptuous treatment as an anony- 
mous letter of a defamatory character, and 
should not such critic be exposed ? 

Why, after all, should there be anonymous 
critics any more than anonymous authors ? 
Is it because The Quarterly and The Edin- 
burgh are said to shelter them ? But hundreds 
of other equally valuable reviews, the world 
over, do not / J. P. R. MaricHat. 

*,* We insert the above as the most 
forcible communication we have received in 
opposition to the policy of this journal. 








‘THE STORY OF STEPHEN COMPTON,’ 
Billericay, Jan. 28, 1913, 

I sHOULD esteem it as a favour if you 
would be good enough to allow me to point 
out that, as is shown in the Author’s Note 
to this novel, the story is not the first of the 
proposed seven on British industrial, pro- 
fessional, and commercial life. As your 
reviewer writes—in a notice that I appre- 
ciate—the novel is an amalgamation of 
what were intended to be two—+.e., ‘ Makers 
of the Law’ and ‘ Workers at the Forge.’ But 
the first of the seven was ‘ Fishers of the 
Sea,’ the second was ‘ Tillers of the Soil,’ 
and the present novel is the third in the 
septet. Thus your critic’s kindly reference 
to Balzac and the honour of a partial success 
must include the first and second books; 
or may I take his praise as being on this 
novel only ? J. E. PATTERSON. 

*,* ‘Fishers of the Sea’ was favourably 
noticed in The Atheneum of August Ist, 
1908, and ‘ Tillers of the Soil* on February 
4th, 1911. 








OTTERY ST. MARY. 
West Hill, Harrow-on-the-Hill, January 27, 1913. 


Arter nearly fifteen years of personal 
research among unpublished documents 
relating to the Manor of Ottery St. Mary, 
I have collected a great deal of valuable and 
interesting material, which I am now pre- 
paring for the press. I hope that before 
very long I may be able to issue the first 
volume, bringing the history down to the 
Dissolution of the College of St. Mary of 
Ottery. This will include a great deal of 
hitherto unpublished information from the 
Public Records and from the manuscripts 
at the British Museum; but, in order to 
make it exhaustive, I should esteem it @ 
great favour if any of your readers who 
know of documents relating to the parish 
in other collections, or in private hands, 
would furnish me with information con- 
cerning them. 

(Mrs.) Frances Rosse-TRovup. 
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THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF TRISTAN 
AND ISOLDE. 


I. 


Tue origin of the Tristan romance has 
been a recognized historical and literary 
problem since the time of Sir Walter Scott. 
The reasons, or some of the reasons, for 
this interest being felt in the matter are as 
follows: As Arthur is mentioned in nearly 
all the texts, it was hoped that, if an his- 
torical basis could be made clear, some 
light would be thrown on the Arthurian 
problem. Even if the story was found to 
belong to a later age, it was thought 
that information might be gained relating 
to a still very dark period. Students 
of Romance literature would also like to 
know the authorship or other beginning of 
so famous a work, and understand the 
steges of its growth up to the twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century poems. 

The early texts speak of Isolde’s father 
variously as Gurmon and Anguis. Gott- 
fried von Strasburgh, who gives the name 
as Gurmon, says (v. 5887) that he was born 
in Africa. This shows Gottfried meant to 
identify Gurmon with Gormundus, nick- 
nemed, for reasons that will appear later, 
“the African,’ mentioned by Giraldus 
Ceambrensis and other twelfth-century chro- 
niclers as a Danish-Irish chieftain living in 
the ninth century. The Beroul version of 
the story is imperfect where Isolde’s father 
would naturally be named, but part of the 
action takes place at Isneldone. ‘T'welfth- 
century historians confused Gormundus with 
Guthrum, King of East Anglia, whose terri- 
tory extended to the Thames. Isneldone is 
the ancient name for Islington, so it is clear 
Beroul also regarded Gormund as her father. 
The early English version and Malory call 
him Anguis, but the Saga and Eilhart von 
Oberge speak of “the king of Ireland,” 
as if a doubt existed and they sought to 
avoid error by using a neutral term. I 
propose to show there was in Dublin a 
chieftain named Anguis who was a friend 
and ally of Gormundus. Hence it would 
appear that the first writer of the story, 
working about fifty years after the events 
he described, was told Isolde was the 
daughter of Gormundus or Anguis, and 
expressed this doubt in his narrative, with 
the result that, when poets came to compose 
verses on the subject, they had to choose 
one name or the other: some therefore used 
Gormund and some Anguis. And now for 
proofs of the theory or statement thus 
outlined. 

Saxo Grammaticus, the early Danish 
historian, states (Book IX.) that Ragnor 
Lodbrok, after an attack on Norvicus in 
England (Northwich ?), invaded Ireland, 
killed a king Melbricus, and, after remaining 
a year in Dublin, sailed on a voyage to 
the Hellespont. He conquered countries on 
his way, but on returning to Dublin was 
captured by the fleet of Ella, who had gone 
over to the Irish, and was killed in Ireland. 
The date of these events was ascertained by 
Todd (‘ War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill ’), 
the capture of Maelbricite (Melbricus) by 
pirates being given in the ‘ Annals of Ulster ’ 
at the year 831. A narrative similar to 
that of Saxo is contained in another of the 
Irish annals. In the Three Fragments it 
is said that the fleet of Ragnall, King of 
the Lochlanns, after an attack on York, 
invaded Ireland; that Ragnall, with his 

oungest son, remained at the Orkneys, 

ut the other sons went on to Mauritania; 
captives were brought back who were 
known as the blue men of Erin. There are 
no dates in the MS., but J. O’Donovan 
inserted dates in the printed edition from 





the other Annals and conjecture, wifh the 
result that events are seen not to have been 
arranged by the old chronicler in the correct | 
order. This event is placed—judging by 
the context—at about the year 860, so the 
writer of the Fragment was not far wrong. 
There is no doubt as to the Danish and 
Trish accounts both referring to Ragnor 
Lodbrok. King of the Lochlanns is a 
usual Irish term for a Viking chief. North- 
wich, in Cheshire, was a probable source of 
attack on York, as the Northumbrian king 
would have expected invasion to come on 
the east coast, and by Ragnor landing 
on the west Ella’s fleet was rendered 
useless. Add to this that the attacks on 
Northwich and York are followed by expedi- | 
tions to Ireland and the Mediterranean ; the 
resemblance of the names Ragnall and 
Ragnor; the mention of the youngest son 
—Ragnor’s youngest son being a prominent 
member of this family of warriors—and the | 
identity of the characters and events be- 
comes certain. Northern writers regard the 
journey to the Hellespont as too far, and 
consider Mauritania (Morocco) as_ more | 
probable. Usher (‘Antiq. Brit.,’ 1127) | 
pointed out that Mauritania was probably a 
place in Cardigan (Llanbadaren Fawr) where | 
St. Paternus built monasteries. 

C. Halliday (‘ Scandinavian Kingdom of 
Dublin’), in discussing Ragnor Lodbrok’s 


invasion of Ireland, suggested he was 
the same as the Turges of the [Irish | 
annals: the Turgesius of Giraldus. The | 


reasons are: (1) Turges (Thor’s man) was 
a similar sort of person; (2) both were 
captured and killed in Ireland in the same 
year (845); and (3) both worked with a | 
person called Gorm, latinized Gormundus. 
The last point is shown to be the case 
through a passage of Danish-Icelandic annals 
(Langebek, 8.R.D., ii. 280), where it is said 
that a grandson of Sigurd Orm-i-auga 
(Sigurd Anguis-oculus), Ragnor’s youngest 
son, was named Gorm in memory of one 
Gorm, son of Knut the Foundling, who 
ruled all the kingdoms of Ragnor Lodbrok 
while his sons were away on warlike expedi- 
tions. Gorm, son of Knut the Foundling, 
is also mentioned in the Jomsvikinga Saga 
and the Saga of Olaf Tryggwason. It is | 
stated in the latter that he was specially 
esteemed by Sigurd Orm-i-auga, or Sigurd 
Anguis-oculus, as the name is translated by 
Saxo Grammaticus. The reader will also see | 
that these events are fully related by the | 
further evidence as yet uninterpreted, of 
Gorm being nicknamed “the African,” and | 
that the captives brought back to Dublin 
were known as the “blue men of Erin.” 
Why should a Scandinavian chief, the ally 
of Turgesius, be called the African and 
why should captives, black or white, be 
called the blue men? Gorm was presum- 
ably thus nicknamed because he had been 
to a place bearing the name of an African 
country—Mauritania; and the captives 
were so called because brouy..c to Dublin 
by Gorm —‘“ gorm,” in Irish, meaning 
blue. 

We thus see that not only were there 
two chiefs in Dublin at the same time 
named Gorm and Anguis, but that at least 
one of these went on an expedition to 
the west coast of Britain in search of 
slaves, precisely as is described in the 
Tristan story. It is natural that French 
writers should have shortened so unwieldy 
a name as Sigurd Anguis-oculus to that por- 
tion which made a French word, and that 
Gottfried should have used the name 
Gormund because more German in sound. 
The historical account was presumably in 
Latin, as these two names show: Gorm, 
latinized Gormundus, thence shortened back 
for use in a German text and spelt Gurmon. 


| in 856. 


It must also have been put together in the 
time of Anlaff, who fought with Athelstane 
at Brunanburgh, as Isolde is cajled Isolde of 
Ireland, and this form of address ‘was ‘used 
by Anlaff. He is called Anlaff of Ireland in 
the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ and chap. x1. of ‘The 
War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill ’ says, the 
** foreigners *’ ruled all Ireland in his day, 60 
Anlaff was justified in employing this title, 

The reason for confusion existing between™ 
Gorm and Guthrum would appear to be 
that Gorm was an ally of Ragnor’s sons 
in the early part of their career, Guth- 
rum at the end. Dr. Todd (‘ War of the 
Gaedhil with the Gaill’) thought the Gorm 
of the Icelandic annals was the Horm of the 
Irish annals. Todd probably considered 
that it was more likely a single letter had 
got changed in the annals of another nation 
than that the Dublin foreigners had two 
leaders at the same time—one named Horm 
and the other Gorm. Horm was killed in 
a fresh attack on the west coast of Britain 
If the same as Gorm, this was 
probably in defence of his daughter. 

A Welsh account of the expedition exists 
in the story of Twrch Trwyth, which shows 
the invaders also went to Cornwall. The 
name Twrch Trwyth has been translated 
by Rhys (‘ Celtic Folk-lore,’ p. 521) “‘ King 
Twrch.” Between King Turges and King 
Twrch little difference exists. Twrch, after 
ravaging about a third of Ireland, is fol- 
lowed there by Arthur (sic); he escapes 
to Cardigan, which he desolates in turn. 
Arthur follows, and he then escapes to 
Cornwall, out of which he is again hunted, 
and where he went, adds the narrator, is 
not known. Arthur’s capture of the comb, 
razor, and shears is probably a satire on 
the more civilized foreigners cutting their 
hair and shaving their faces, for the story of 
Ritho in Geoffrey of Monmouth is at least 
evidence that Welsh chiefs wore beards. 
There are other coincidences. Rhys has 
shown (Proceedings, Brit. Acad., i. 58), from @ 
passage in the Book of Leinster, that Twrch 


came from Tipperary on the Shannon. 
Turges’s conquests were chiefly on the 
Shannon. ‘Twrch had seven sons. Ragnor, 


it is true, had eight (Langebek, ii. 265-6) ; 
but the Irish account says one of the sons 


| remained at the Orkneys, so the story is 


correct on this point also. Ragnor, in his 


| dying speech, as reported by Saxo Gram- 


maticus, refers to himself as the old pig, 
and to his sons as the young pigs, in 
seeming allusion to the nickname given 
him by his enemies, and so prominently 


| reproduced in this story, where, however, 
| he is also called 


‘“‘a mighty man.” The 
events in Twreh Trwyth are stated by 
the author to have occurred in the time of 
Hirpeissawg, King of Brittany, obviously 
Herispogius (Erispoé), the third King of 
Brittany, who died 857 (Bouquet, ‘ Recueil,’ 
vii. 51). The Saxon Chronicle records 
an invasion of Cornwall in 835, which ~~ 
ports the Danish and Irish accounts. t 
is described as an “immense armament” 
of Danes and Welsh, so the patriotic author 
of Twrch Trwyth has turned a defeat and 
willingness to accept service under a con- 
queror into a glorious victory. Perhaps the 
clearest proof that the story relates to 
Ragnor’s expedition is that the local chief 


| is called Yspaddaden Penkawer. This name 


has puzzled Welsh scholars, but it is only 
a free rendering of (the chief of) Llanbadaren 
Fawr (Mauritania). Geoffrey of Monmouth 
makes a like mistake, as he calls the king 
‘*rex Careticus,’’ an error for “‘ rex Caretics, 
or a Cardigan king, Caretica being the ancient 
name of Cardigan. 

In the probability of Horm of the Irish 
annals being the Gorm of the Danish-Ice- 
landic annals lies the evidence for the Irish 
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traditions of the Tristan story being reliable. 
Stanihurst (1577) and Hanmer (1600) say 
that Isolde or her father built Chapelizod, 
near Dublin, and, as the place and the church 
were known as Capella Ysolde in the early 
thirteenth century (Duffus Hardy, ‘ Rot. 
Claus. in Turr. Lond.’), these sixteenth- 
century statements are not quite negli- 
gible. Until a chancel was added in 1908- 
1910, the church possessed the chief charac- 
teristics of a non-Celtic church earlier than 
1066, as expressed by Prof. Baldwin Brown 
and other authorities: a plain rectangular 
chamber without a chancel, and a western 
tower with a rounded addition containing a 
staircase. The belfry openings appear also 
to have been divided. The church was 
restored in the thirties of last century, and 
the present stone dressings are made of the 
same stone as the slab over the doorway 
which records the restoration, so their age 
is certain. The belfry openings consist of a 
large window too broad to have been secure 
unless supported, as it now is, in the middle. 
Hence the architect appears to have repeated 
in new Gothic stonework the construction 
he found existing. After carefully studying 
the writings of Prof. Micklethwaite, Charles 
Boutell, and Prof. Baldwin Brown, I may 
be allowed to say the church has all the 
technical characteristics to which they 
attach importance, and is in every way 
similar to the churches at Brixworth and 
Brigstock in Northamptonshire, Dunham 
Magna in Norfolk, Broughton near Brigg in 
Lincolnshire, and MHough-on-the-Hill by 
Grantham. 

It is an error in Lewis's ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary,’ often repeated, that the church 
was built in Anne’s reign, for two inscrip- 
tions on the walls relating to persons buried 
beneath are dated 1675 and 1680. There 
is also in the Public Record Office, Dublin, 
#® report of an eighteenth - century rector, 
William Warren, in which he _ describes 
the church as about 200 years old, and 
gives the small sums he expended on 
repairs in the years 1771-5. Warren 
wrote nearly a hundred years before the 
contributor to Lewis, and could not have 
spoken of his church in this way if it were 
only about fifty years old, nor would it 
require in such case all this small patching. 
Two hundred years from Warren’s time 
would bring it well past that of Stanihurst 
and Hanmer, who thought it the original 
church. A church on the spot, without 
mention of its being replaced by another, is 
frequently referred to in the Calendars of 
the Close and Patent Rolls from the year 
1220, and is figured on eighteenth-century 
and seventeenth-century maps exactly in 
the position of the present building. Hence 
the church is presumably the original one, 
and must be much older than the place-name 
Capella Ysolde, or Chaple “Ysolde, given 
without alternative at 1220. This is as 
close a record as any village church in 
England or Ireland possesses. Recent belief 
that the body of the church is newer than 
the tower seems due to the circumstance 
that it was cemented over in modern times, 
probably as a rough form of grouting, as 
early builders kept the best stones for 
towers. 

The circumstances that led to the building 
of the church by Gorm (Horm) I suggest 
were as follows: In the Three Fragments 
we are told how a fresh band of Vikings 
arrived and pillaged Dublin. They left, 
and landed again at another spot on the 
[rish coast. Horm pursued them, but was 
twice defeated. Before a third battle 
offerings were vowed to the pagan gods 
and to St. Patrick. ‘The annalist says that 
ambassadors who came to Horm from 
Malachy (Maelsechlain) after the victory 





which* followed saw a who.e trenchful of 
spoils that were put aside for Patrick. The 
usual way to employ offerings of such large 
amount was to build a church in honour of 
the saint, and Chapelizod Church stands 
just where Gorm must have built one: 
at the corner of Grangegorman (Gorman’s 
Granary), for a Christian church in Dublin 
would not have been pessible at that 
date. This district comprises all Phoenix 
Park and much more land beside. It 
has not been held by any single tenant 
since the Norman accession of 1170, so 
evidence favours the view that it belonged 
to the great Viking. There was also a gate 
in old Dublin called Gormund’s Gate. 

It is morally certain that Gorm was the 
Horn of the romance of ‘Horn.’ I will give 
briefly two sets of coincidences. Horn, 
dispossessed of his chieftainry of Sudenne— 
@ vague term which covers the author’s 
ignorance of one point—goes to Westness 
(presumably Westness in Rousay, Orkney 
Islands, twelve miles from Kirkwall), and 
learns the fighting trade under a_ king 
Aylmer who has a daughter Rimehild or 
Rimenhild. This is virtually the same as 
Gorm going to the Orkneys witi: Ragnor, 
who, as we know from the Landnamabok, 
had a daughter named Ragenhilda. Horn 
next goes to Ireland, and fights there under 
a king Thorstein. The name Turges (Tur- 
gesius) is generally considered to be derived 
from Thor, so Thorstein is only another 
version of the name. Horn is described as 
a@ tall, broad-shouldered man, ruddy com- 
plexioned, and with remarkably fair hair : 
perhaps another reason for regarding him 
as the father of the blonde Iseult. Nothing 
that is known of Sigurd Anguis tends to 


_associate him with the story. 


I think I have now restored a remarkable 
character of the early ninth century from 
myth to history, or, more correctly, from 
being @ mere name to a very vivid person- 
ality. With his captives, the “‘ blue” or 
‘gorm”*’ men, he built ‘“‘the fortress” 
which made Dublin a capital city, and inci- 
dentally wrecked his daughter’s life. In 
another short paper I shall give the traces 
that exist of the other characters in the 
romance from the materials for ninth- 
century history. It will be seen that the 
so-called Historical Triads, which associate 
Arthur with the Tristan story, must be 
spurious. As two of these Triads mention 
Rhodri the Great and William the Con- 
queror, there has never been much reason 
for regarding the Historical Triads as very 
early. Thestories in the‘ Mabinogion,’ other 
than Twreh Trwyth, allude to various 
bodies of men who are called ‘‘ the ravens,” 
The raven was the sign on the banner of 
Ragnor’s sons when fighting against Alfred 
(‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’), so these stories 
are shown to relate to ninth-century events. 
The Arthur of legend would thus appear 
to have been a personification for the forces 
or the chief who opposed any pagan or Thor 
army—A Thor, or against Thor. The Welsh 
swine storics and Twrch himself being called 
@ swine are obviously a play on the resem- 
blance between Twrch and “‘hwch,”’ the Welsh 
for a pig—bardic invective directed first 
against Ragnor, and then against all Vikings. 
In the Book of Leinster Twrch is described 
as a leader of the Tuatha de Danaan, who, 
perhaps, may therefore be at last identified. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s account of Gorm- 
(undus) is roughly correct. The implied 
date can be corrected from Geoffrey’s own 
text, as he makes Gormundus a contem- 
porary of Louis, King of the Franks. 
There was no Louis, King of the Franks, 
till the ninth century. The battle alluded 
to is placed by Hariulphus and other French 





annalists in the reign of Louis III. or 
Louis IV. (Romania, xxvi.), too late for 
Gorm the African to have taken part in it, 
but not too late for Guthrum who was 
nicknamed Gormund (for reasons given 
above) to have been there. 

J. H. Moore. 








BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 

MEssrs. Puttick & Simpson sold on Thursday 
and Friday in last week the following : Swinburne s 
Study of Shakespeare, first edition, presentation. 
copy, Ill. 5s.; Studies in Song, first edition. 
presentation copy, 10/.; A Midsummer Holiday. 
and other Poems, presentation copy, 10l. 5s. 
Stevenson’s Prince Otto, first edition, presenta- 
tion copy, 221.; Ballads, first edition, 14/. Acker- 
mann’s Colleges of Winchester, Eton, and West- 
minster, 251. Gould’s Birds of Great Britain, 
261. 10s.; Trochilide, 207. 10s.; Mammals of 
Australia, 187. 10s, Scott’s Works, 57 vols., Library 
Edition, 251. Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, first 
edition, The Cenci, second edition, and Rosalind 
and Helen, first edition, 3 vols. in 1, and Posthu- 
mous Poems, first edition, 181. 10s.; St. Irvyne, 
first edition, 46/. Sporting Magazine, 1792-1812 
(except Vol. V.), 99 vols., and Sporting Review, 
1847-64, 36 vols., 1071. Walton’s Life of Dr. 
Sandersor, first edition, with inscription in the 
autograph of Izaak Walton, 407. Recueil de 
Petits Sujets et Culs de Lampe utiles aux Artistes, 
90 vignettes after Eisen, c. 1770, 16/. Pope’s Odyssey. 
Vols. I.-1V., presentation copy, 16/. Five original 
drawings by H. K. Browne for ‘Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ 59/. Three original drawings by C. 
Green for ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ 25/. 5s. Eight 
original drawings by J. Mahoney for ‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’ 57/. 10s. Guar Wilde’s holograph manu- 
script of six Sonnets, with title ‘Impressions du 
Théatre,’ 63/. Alexandre Dumas’s holograph manu- 
script of the first seven chapters of ‘ Le Quarante- 
Cing,’ 27/. R. L. Stevenson: A.L.S. (in_ pencil) 
to his cousin R. A. M. Stevenson, 14 pp., n.d., circa 
1864, 10/. 10s.; A.L.S. (initials) to the same, 2pp., 
n.d., probably written from Bournemouth, 17/. 5s. ; 
A.L.S., twice signed, to Mr. Dick, 24 pp., April 12th, 
1887, 14/.; Unpublished A.L.S., with the pseu- 
donym ‘‘A Pickler,” and addressed to his cousin 

. A. M. Stevenson, 3pp. (Skerryvore, 1886), 
14/. 10s. A collection of some 330 autograph letters 
of jShakespearian interest, written between 1837 
and 1890, by and to Charles Roach Smith and other 
antiquaries, bound in 3 vols., 65/. 

The sale realized 1,822/. 








NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Law. 
6 History of French Private Law, +! J. 
Brissaud, trans. by R. Howell, “‘ Continental Legal 
History Series,” 21/ net. John Murray 


Poetry. 
6 The Gallant Way, by Frank Taylor, 2/6 net. 
John Murray 

7 Collected Poems of Austin Dobson, Revis 

and Complete Edition, 6/ Kegan Paul 
History and Biography. 

6 St. Augustine of Canterbury, by Sir Henry 
Howorth, illustrated, 12/6 net. John Murray 

7 History of the Popes, by Dr. Ludwig Pastor, 
translated by Father R. F. Kerr: Vols. XI. and 
XII. 1534-49, 12/ net each. Kegan Paul 

Fiction. 
4 Concert Pitch, by Frank Danby, 6 
Hutchinson 

4 Monte Carlo, by Mrs. H. de Vere Stacpoole, 
6/ Hutchinson 

6 John Christopher: Vol. IV. Journey’s End.. 
by Romain Rolland, 6/ Heinemann 

6 The Pearl-Stringers, by Peggy Webling, 6/ 

Methuen 

6 An Affair of State, by J. C. Snaith, 6/ 

Methuen 

6 Fire in Stubble, by Baroness Orezy, New 

Edition, 1/ net. Methuen 
Science. 

3 Annual Report of the Results of Tuberculosis 
Research, 1911, by Dr. F. Kohler, translated by 
Dr. Ronald E. 8S. Krohn, 7/6 Bale 

Fine Art. 

4 Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the 
Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth 
Century, by Hofstede de Groot, Vol. V., 25/ net. 

Macmillan 

7 The Floral Symbolism of the Great Masters, 
by Elizabeth Haig, illus., 6/ net. Kegan Paul 

7 Monumental Brasses, by the Rev. W. H. 


Macklin, New Edition, 3/6 net. Allen 
Drama. 

7 The Snow Queen, by Leonora Loveman, 

** Standard Plays Series,” 6d. net. Allen 
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Literary Gossip. 


Amone the recommendations of the 
recent Report of the Royal Commission 
on Public Records was one to the effect 
that a permanent Board of specially 
qualified scholars should  superintend 
the publications of the Record Office, 
and the Report further suggested thatt, 
pending the establishment of such a 
permanent Board, the Master of the Rolls 
might himself choose an Advisory Com- 
mittee of historical experts to assist him 
in his duties in the matter of publications. 
This suggestion has been adopted by 
the Master of the Rolls, and the Advisory 
Committee now consists of Prof. C. H. | 
Firth, Prof. A. F. Pollard, Dr. Reginald | 
Lane Poole, Mr. H. W. V. Temperley, 
Prof. P. Vinogradoff, and the Deputy- | 
Keeper, Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, with Mr. 
C. G. Crump and Mr. C. Johnson, | 
both of the Record Office, the last | 
acting as Secretary. The Master of the 
Rolls is Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, which has already begun to hold 
meetings. 





THE Liprary AssociaTION has arranged 
for Mr. Peddie to deliver a new course of 
six lectures on * Bibliographical Research ’ 
at the British Museum Lecture Room. 
The lectures are on Saturday afternoons at 
3 o'clock, and are free without tickets. 
Details can be obtained from the 
Library Association, 24, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 


THE Cowper Society will meet on 
April 23rd at the Mansion House, with the 
Lord Mayor in the chair. Two addresses 
have been promised on ‘Cowper as a 
Letter-Writer " and * Cowper and Blake,’ 
and the Secretary of the Society hopes to 
arrange for a third. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have in preparation 
a limited issue of an elaborate book by 


and a well-known naturalist, on * British 
Diving Ducks.’ It will be published in 
two quarto volumes, and is intended to 
afford a complete history of all the species 
that are indigenous or visitors to the 
British Isles. The illustrations will be 
on an unusually elaborate scale. They 
will show, for instance, ninety separate 
plumages of the Eider duck. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss will 
publish this month ‘The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke,’ 
by Mr. P. C. Yorke. The three volumes 
are based on the Hardwicke and New- 
castle MSS. acquired by the British 
Museum, and will include a full account 
alike of Hardwicke’s work as a judge and 
of the history of his period. 





Messrs. Macmintan & Co. are about 
to issue a new volume by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, entitled ‘ Helen Redeemed, and 
Other Poems. Mr. Hewlett has sought 
his inspiration in classical subjects, the 
poem which gives the title to the book— 
and occupies half of it—dealing with the 
much-sung Helen of Troy. 





Mrs. Kemp-WEILCcu has been struck by | 


the difficulty of obtaining a true idea of 
the women of the Middle Ages. With the 
object of throwing light upon them, she 
has written a book in which she subjects 
to examination six women of the past 
famous in various walks of life. To 
these studies she has added a chapter 


on Medieval Gardens. The volume, 
which will bear the title ‘Of Six 
Medieval Women, will be published 


shortly by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


A VOLUME entitled ‘The Odd Farm- 
house,’ to be issued shortly by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., belongs to that com- 
pany of books of which ‘ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden’ is the parent. The 
author is an American lady who settled 
with her husband in an old farmhouse in 
a Kentish village. 

UNDER the title ‘ Wayfaring in France : 
from Auvergne to the Bay of Biscay,’ Mr. 

Harrison Barker is bringing out, 
through Messrs. Macmillan, a rearrange- 





ment, with some alterations, of parts of | 


three books from his pen, namely, 
‘ Wayfaring in France,’ ‘ Wanderings by 
Southern Waters, and ‘Two Summers 
in Guyenne.’ 

A NEw Life of Jane Austen, based on 
the memoir by 'J. E. Austen Leigh, the 
letters published by Lord Brabourne, 


Messrs. LoNGMANS have nearly ready 
‘The Romance of the Hebrew Language,’ 
a popular work meant for those who have 
no knowledge of it, by the Rev. William 
H. Saulez ; *‘ The Service of the Hand in 
the School: a Little Record of School 
Practice,” by Miss Woutrina A. Bone, 
with illustrations ; and an edition of ‘ The 
Argonautica’ of Apollonius Rhodius, by 
Mr. George W. Mooney, in the ‘“‘ Dubl‘n 
University Press Series.” 

Mr. Rosert Scort is publishing a work 
by Canon R. L. Ottley on the authority 
of the Decalogue, the place it holds in 
the Christian religion, and the history of 
its development and use in the service of 
the Church. The volume, entitled ‘ The 
Rule of Life and Love,’ is issued in “‘ The 
Library of Historic Theology.” 

Mr. H. H. Tuomas, the editor of The 
Gardener, has just completed for Messrs. 
Cassell’s ** Gardening Handbooks Series * 
a volume entitled ‘Garden Work for 
Every Day.’ At the end of each month 
a summary of the essential work is given. 

A BIOGRAPHY of the late Lord James 
of Hereford is to be written by Mr. Alfred 


| Lyttelton, and published by Mr. Murray. 


and other family documents, some of | 


them hitherto unpublished, will appear 
in the spring. The writers are two 
members of Jane Austen’s family—Mr. 
W. Austen-Leigh, joint author of ‘Chawton 
Manor,’ and Mr. R. Austen-Leigh, author 
of ‘Etoniana,’ &c.; and the publishers 
are Messrs. Smith & Elder. It is hoped 
that the book will contain a little-known 
portrait by Zoffany. 

Miss ExvLten Terry has written an 
appreciation of the Russian Ballet, to 
accompany a series of drawings by Miss 
Pamela Colman Smith which Messrs. 
Sidgwick & Jackson will publish im- 
mediately. The season of the Ballet at 
Covent Garden begins next Tuesday. 

The Russian Ballet has this week been 
paying its second visit to Brighton, per- 
formances taking place at the Dome in 
conjunction with the Municipal Orchestra. 


Cart. B. GRANVILLE BakeER’s book 
“The Passing of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe ’ should be an opportune produc- 
tion. The author traces the origin, rise, 
and decline of the Ottoman rule, and 
shows the causes of its fall. He also gives 
an account of the various States which are 


Mr. Murray is sending out in the course 
of next week the second volume of Sir 
Henry Howorth’s series on “ The Birth 
of the English Church,” the subject of 
which is ‘ Augustine of Canterbury.’ 

Miss Eten Key is about to issue 
through Messrs. Putnam’s Sons a survey 
of the Feminist question, under the title 
of ‘The Woman Movement.’ It will have 
an Introduction by Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
and is not only a history of the movement, 
but also emphasizes its new phase—the 
claim of woman as the mother and edu- 
cator of the coming generation. 


Messrs. Duckworth, the publishers of 


| the striking books of Michael Fairless, 





in alliance against the Turks. Capt. Baker | 


is in a position to see behind the diplo- 
matic scenes, and his book is 
down to the last hour. He is also an 


| artist, and the volume will be illustrated 
| with sketches from his brush and pen. 
| Messrs. Seeley & 


Service will be the 
publishers. 

THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREss has 
in preparation a new edition of Prof. 
Stout’s well-known ‘ Manual of Psycho- 
logy. The book is being largely re- 
written, and will contain a considerable 


| amount of new matter. 


written | 


| F. de Roberto. 
‘Tre Viaggi in Africa’ will be published 


are issuing shortly a brief sketch of 
her life and writings, which will set at 
rest the doubts as to her identity. 

AMONG new books announced by Fra- 
telli Treves (Milan) are ‘ Parisina,’ by 
Gabriele D’Annunzio; ‘La Gorgone,’ by 
Sem Benelli; and new volumes of fiction 
by A. Beltramelli, Grazia Deledda, and 
The Duchess of Aosta’s 


by the same firm. 

WE are sorry to notice the death of 
Mr. Eirikr Magnisson in his eightieth 
year. Born and educated in Iceland, he 
became known in this country through 
his edition of the new Icelandic Bible 
(1862-8). For nearly fifty years he was a 
familiar figure at Cambridge, where he 
was Under-Librarian of the University 
Library from 1871 to 1910, and lectured 
on Icelandic. His most notable work, 
however, was in association with William 
Morris, whom he helped to translate 
many of the Icelandic stories. Together 
they translated the ‘ Grettis Saga ’ (1869) 
and the ‘ Vélsunga Saga’ (1870), and 


| journeyed through Iceland in 1871. * Three 


Northern Love Stories ’ appeared in 1875, 
and “ The Saga Library” from 1891 to 
1895. 
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Materials for the Study of the Ainu Lan- 
guage and Folk-Lore. By Bronislaw 
Pilsudski. Edited by Prof. J. Roz- 
‘wadowski. (Cracow, Imperial Academy 
of Sciences.) 


‘THat a Polish man of science should 
employ English as his vehicle of expression 
will doubtless be exceedingly gratifying 
to folk-lorists both here and in America. 
iEspecially is this choice of a lingua 
franca welcome when the subject is the 
anthropology of that peculiar people the 
Ainu; because, on the one hand, an 
Englishman. namely, the Rev. T. Batchelor, 





is still the foremost authority concerning | 


all that relates to their culture; whilst, 
on the other hand, America, as repre- 


sented by the St. Jesup North Pacific Ex- | 


‘pedition—which, let us in fairness add, | 
secured the co-operation of several Russian | 


‘investigators of the first rank—is mainly 
responsible for our knowledge of those 
Palzo-Asiatic tribes with whom, culturally 
4f not physically, the Ainu display such 
<lose affinities. 

Our author spent more than eighteen 
‘years in the Far East, not of his own free 
will, but under conditions which, as he 
tells us, enabled him heartily to sym- 
pathize with a downtrodden nation, such 
as the Ainu were of late; though it is, 
happily, now the case that the Japanese 
are doing their utmost to preserve: the 
remnant of this ancient branch of the 
white race. Fortunately for us, he seized 
at once upon a first principle of ethno- 
graphical method, namely, that the only 
path to the truth about the life of a 
primitive community lies through the 
study—the wide and deep study—of the 
aboriginal language. Moreover, as he 
likewise perceived, to learn how to talk 
with these simple folk is not to be accom- 
plished ‘“‘ by the artificial and tedious 
methods of Berlitz or Ollendorff.” To get 
anto touch with the native. it is necessary 
to talk with him about things in which 
he is interested. Let him, above all, be 
induced to “spin a yarn,” and, what is 
more, to do so in a way that lends itself 
to accurate transcription ; then, by trying 
at leisure to work out the sense, the 
civilized observer may at length hope to 
obtain insight into the tribal psyche. 

It is, however, no easy task to set the 
Ainu talking, master though he be of 
song, story, and downright speechifying, 
ito an extent that, for instance, enables 
‘hhim altogether to eclipse his neighbour, 
the Ghilyak, in this respect. For one 
thing, holding forth is a seasonal affair. 
As the Ainu say, * the rats will laugh at a 
man who tells stories in summer.” This 
helief is doubtless connected with the 
view that before a sea voyage it is not 
‘well to speak of adventures on the face 
of the waters; whilst hunters observe 
a similar taboo; and the principle is 
earried so far that women in harvest time 
will not tell tales about the sun or stars, 
Jest the offended luminaries cause them 





to be benighted. 
about the days of old are apt to stir up 
supernatural powers whose credit is in- 
volved. <A goblin will appear in a whirl- 
wind of sand, demanding the repetition 
of the tale, and woe to the narrator if he 
do not tell it truly. How colourless and 
ineffectual by comparison is the nearest 
parallel afforded by civilization—the his- 
torian brought to book by a reviewer ! 
For the rest, the Ainu are shy to give 
themselves away to strangers, and at the 
same time are afflicted with a sort of mock- 
modesty that bids them put off the in- 
quirer with such a remark as “ A child 
born yesterday, how can [ tell thee 
aught ?”*’ or ‘My father died in my 
infancy, and taught me nothing.” 

Despite these difficulties, our author has 
managed to collect 350 Ainu texts, of 
which 27 are given here. These belong 
to the class of ucaskoma, ** traditions,” 
the first of twelve classes into which he 
divides the literary productions of the 
Ainu. It is to be hoped that the recep- 
tion accorded by English-speaking stu- 
dents to this first instalment will render 
possible the publication of the rest of his 
material. The texts themselves are most 
carefully transcribed, the author having 
had the advantage of comparing notes 
with the Abbé Rousselot in regard to 
Ainu phonetics, on which subject a 
valuable series of observations is prefixed 
to the present work. A couple of tales are 
rendered both in a strict word-for-word 
translation and in a freer version. In the 
others the translation is of the latter kind 
only, but obviously keeps very near to 
the original. Copious notes are appended, 
which throw light not only on questions 
of grammar, but likewise on many a point 
of ethnological interest. Altogether, the 
scientific handling of the matter is 
masterly in its care and completeness. 

Of the stories themselves it is enough 
to say that, for the connoisseur, they are 
of the highest quality, racy with the 
genuine flavour of primitive mentality. 
For in his tales the Ainu seems to be 
capable of making abstraction, as it were, 
of the developments to which his culture 
has recently been subject. There is no 
hint that he is interested in farming, or 
in horse-breeding, or in the sort of fishing 
that is responsive to the requirements of 
modern commerce. On the contrary, the 
hero, when he is a man, is the semi- 
nomad hunter and fisher of the days of 
yore, terribly at the mercy of the physical 
environment, and involved in a network 
of mystic relations that either unite him, 
or set him in opposition, to uncanny 
wonder-working powers that figure, it 
may be in animal, or it may be in human, 
shape. Lacking the space in which to 
illustrate these points at all fully, we must 
content ourselves, by way of noting the 
portrayal of the rigours of their old-time 
mode of life, with a reference to one stern 
vignette. It is a tale of bad weather, in 
which a party involved themselves by 
taking the advice of a woman :— 

** Spring not having yet arrived, they soon 


were hungry, and there was no food at all 
for them now. 


In general, too, stories 





The men went together | 


to the earth-house ; the women, adorning 
themselves as if already dead, put beads 
round their necks and arrayed themselves in 
silken robes. This done, they all lay down 
together. Together they all lay down, no 
food was in sight, they knew for sure that 
they were all to starve to death. After 
which every one of them died.” 


The tale ends with a moral :— 


** And as this was so, we see that it is not 
right that men should give up their souls 
to the discourse of women; to yield to the 
discourse of women has been a dangerous 
thing from olden times.” 


As regards supernatural powers of 
human shape, we find a characteristic 
example in Empty-House-Devil. The 
rich man of Kotankes, being benighted, 
put up in a deserted earth-house and 
kindled a fire :— 


** When he looked to the right of the oven 
there was a big old man, also kindling a 
fire ; in one corner of the hearth he made 
the fire, and upon the fire he put some 
rubbish, The rich man of Kotankes smoked, 
the Empty-House-Devil also smoked to- 
bacco; he knocked some ashes out of his 
pipe, Empty-House-Devil also knocked some 
ashes out of his pipe.” 


‘ 


No wonder that the hero “went out- 
side and took a jump.” Empty-House- 
Devil did not get him, but he got two of 
the dogs. The people afterwards went to 
see, and there were the dogs dead, and, 
moreover, all cut to pieces. ‘‘ The Ainu 
have seen that, and coming down told of 
it ; thus was this thing.” 

Or the supernatural power may be an 
animal. In one tale a_ were-wolf, or 
rather were-fox, speaks throughout in the 
first person, and the tale breaks off abruptly 
because the fox is at that moment burnt 
to death, thanks to the rites performed by 
the six female shamans—who succeeded, 
by the way, where the six male shamans 
had previously failed. It served the fox 
right, for he had been trying to steal for 
himself an Ainu woman as his wife by 
waiting till she “slept and _ snored 
rhythmically ” ; when the fox, “ think- 
ing it was just midnight,” struck her 
between the breasts, caught hold of her 
soul, and escaped with it to his own 
house. A good and rich Ainu — the 
two qualities are invariably conjoined— 
usually has animal-protectors no less than 
shamans on whom he may rely in times 
of spiritual trouble. On his own account, 
too, he may stand up to a god in magical 
conflict, though at a certain disadvantage. 
“Tf thou kill me,” says one of these 
superior beings, “although I shall die, 
afterwards I shall be alive... .Thou, 
dying but once, wilt die entirely.” A 
wealthy man of Rurupa, however, struck 
no less a being than the Killer-god so 
hard that the latter exclaimed, ‘‘ Though 
I am a god, almost hast thou sent me to 
the Under-world.” Besides, the wealthy 
man was likewise prudent, and promptly, 
having done harm to the Killer-god, raised 
an inau, or sacred pole with shavings, 
to him. Reverence, combined with firm- 
ness, is good policy. Thus did another 


| Ainu worthy “ abash ” the god of famine, 


so that “I was the most uncommonly 
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wealthy in all the land; in the country 
where I lived I was a famous personage.” 

For the rest, the Ainu rises at times to 
genuine poetry, and notably in a religious 
context. Says a certain fox—a good fox 
who assisted the wealthy man of Rurupa 
with magic power—‘ This man of Rurupa 
makes inaus which all the gods accept, 
and the land becomes beautiful ; me, too, 
he refreshes.”’ Or,again, another hero’s 
grandfather, being disquieted about him, 
prays. ‘‘His words have touched the 
clouds, making a rainbow. Unto me 
did my grandfather’s words of prayer 
come from above. I steered my boat 
beneath the rainbow.” Or, once more, a 
goddess visits a fasting man, renews his 
vigour so that “ from my body a radiance 
of beams shot forth,” and, bidding him 
make inaus as his forefathers did, leaves 
him. “* Afterwards, to one extremity of 
the land, to the edge of the horizon, there 
went the sound of a true deity disporting 
itself. To the middle of the land there 
spread the sound of the deity rising up 
and disporting itself.” 

Enough has perhaps been said to put 
folk-lorists on the track of something 
good. M. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review]. 


Allen-Brown (A. and D.), THe VioLet Book, 
5/ net. John Lane 
The lowly violet is receiving considerable 
notice just now. Only a few weeks ago 
we had occasion to refer to Mrs. Gregory’s 
strictly botanical work entitled ‘ British 
Violets.” and now on our table lies ‘ The 
Violet Book,’ a volume which deals with 
the cultivation of varieties of the sweet 
violet (Viola odorata) from the point of 
view of the grower of blooms for market 
supply. The authors started a violet nur- 
sery in Sussex a few years ago, and by great 
industry and patience have at last made it 
fairly successful. In the meantime they 
have learnt much about the culture of 
violets, and this valuable information they 
present in a plain, easy manner. The 
second portion of the little volume, contain- 
ing details of the difficulties encountered 
and successes achieved in the enterprise, 
will be of interest to those who are 
disposed to take up some branch of com- 
mercial floriculture. There are ten _ illus- 
trations in colour, from sketches by Irene M. 
Johns. 


Brydone (R. M.), THE STRATIGRAPHY OF THE 
CHALK oF Hants, 10/6 net. Dulau 
An attempt to present by description and 
zonal map a comprehensive view of the 
structure of the chalk of the county of Hants. 
Out of the 1,200 exposures noted, some 200 
were recorded and “zoned” in a paper 
recently published by the author in con- 
junction with Mr. C. Griffith ; the rest have 
practically all been “‘ zoned” by the author 
himself. The map is included in a pocket 
at the end of the volume. 


Cross (W. E.), Evtementary PHysIcan 
Optics, 3/6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 

We do not think it advisable to introduce 
the subject of light to young students by 
@ consideration of wave-motion. All the 
elementary facts of geometrical optics can 
be deduced by using ray properties, while 


the much more complicated idea of wave- | 





motion can be left till a later stage. Other- 
wise. this book should serve a useful purpose 
as an introduction to larger treatises. A 
good feature of it is the series of questions 
after each section. 


Jardine (N. K.), THe Dictionary oF ENTo- 
MOLOGY, 6/ net. West & Newman 
A well-printed and excellent guide to 
the terms which puzzle the layman. We 
have examined carefully the derivations 
supplied to each word, and found them 
invariably correct. For reference Mr. 
Jardine’s work should be very useful, 
and it is, we are glad to see, bound in a 
solid fashion. 


Mannix (J. Bernard), Mines AND THEIR 
Story, 16/ net. Sidgwick & Jackson 
A history of mines and mining from the 
earliest times to the present day. ‘“* Man,” 
says the author, “learned to burrow pro- 
bably before he was able to build,’’ and there 
are many traces still extant of these early 
gropings after metal—bronze or iron for his 
weapons, copper for his ornaments, silver 
and gold for his wealth. The story of these 
various mines is fully dealt with, as well as 
that of the diamond and coal mines, and 
the author has managed to invest it with an 
interest over and above the mere value of 
the information which it gives about this 
important industry. The book is well illus- 
trated. 


Migeod (Frederick W. H.), MENpDE NaTuRAL 
History VOCABULARY, 4/6 net. 
Kegan Paul 
This vocabulary of the fauna and flora of 
the Mende country was compiled at Sekondi. 
The Mende’s own country is Sierra Leone, 
but the people are scattered all along the 
West Coast of Africa, mostly working as 
labourers or carriers. To a description of 
the various plants the author has added the 
many uses to which they are put by the 
natives, and a few of the myths with which 
they are associated. 


Philip (James C.), ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHEMI- 
CAL SCIENCE, 1/6 Macmillan 
The author has succeeded in fulfilling in 
this particular volume the aim of the whole 
series, which is to produce readable books 
on science. The amount of preliminary 
chemical knowledge required is small, and 
the intelligent general reader should get an 
insight into the discoveries of chemistry 
and the methods used in attacking new 
problems. 








SOCIETIES. 


14.—Sir Mortimer Durand in 
‘Tom Coryat in 


ASIATIC.—Jan., 
the chair.—A paper entitled 
Asia, 1613-17,’ was read by Mr. William Foster, 
Registrar and Superintendent of Records, 
India Office. After a brief summary of Coryat’s 
early history, Mr. Foster described the circum- 
stances in which the eccentric author conceived 
the idea of a yet more extensive journey on foot, 
which was to embrace Palestine, Persia, India, 
Tartary, and perhaps E; t. Coryat left London 
in October, 1612, and his first contact with Asiatic 
soil was in January, 1613—just three hundred 
years ago. A detailed account was given of his 
experiences in his long journey from Aleppo to 
Ajmere, which occupied ten months, and was 
performed at an average cost of little more than 
twopence a day. The traveller’s subsequent 
experiences in India were next narrated, including 
his oration in Persian to the Great Mogul, his 
expedition to Hardwar, and his last journey 
down to Surat, where he died in December, 1617. 
The paper concluded with a discussion of the site 
of Coryat’s grave, and an account of the scanty 
literature available regarding this journey. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 23.—Sir 
Hercules Read, President, in the chair.—Dr. 
Philip Nelson Tread a paper on ‘The Ancient 
Painted Glass in Lincoln Cathedral.’ The glass, 

which dates from the end of the twelfth or the 


| sented by 











beginning of the thirteenth century, is mosaic in 
character, each individual colour being repre- 
a separate piece of glass, on which 
the detail was indicated by enamel brown. Dr. 
Nelson has been able to identify the subjects, 
and his results have been corroborated by 
independent examination by Dr. M. R James. 
Mr. Philip Johnston drew attention to some: 
early fifteenth-century glass at Ticehurst, Sussex, 
representing the Doom; and Mr. Harold Sands 
exhibited two panels of seventeenth-century 
heraldic glass, with earlier fragments inserted. 





BRITISH NUMISMATIC.—Jan. 22.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Mrs. Shirley- 
Fox and Mr. Joseph Young were elected Members, 
—Dr. Philip Nelson in a paper on ‘ The Mint at 
Oxford in the Reign of Charles I., and the Gold 
Coins thence Issued,’ traced the military steps 
which determined the selection of Oxford as 
the capital of Royalist England, and the subse-- 
quent operations of the mint which the King 
established in that city. Perhaps the most 
interesting details were the lists of the plate 
sacrificed “by the various colleges for the coinage. 
In a discussion which followed, the general feeling 
was that the monogram ot B and R on some 
half-crowns of 1644 denoted Bristol, rather than. 
the initials of Richard Bazley, head of St. John’s 
College. 

Mr. Henry called attention to am 
item in the manuscript ‘‘ Assembly Book’”’ in 
the possession of the Corporation of Chester, 
which read: ‘* Order, 31 January, 20 Charles I., 
1644-5, That so much of the anciente plate of 
this citty as will amounte to the sum of one 
hundred poundes shall be fortwith converted 
into coyne for the necessary uses and defence of 
this citty and towards the payment of the citties. 
debts.” 

Mr. Carlyon-Britton exhibited, and read a 
short paper upon, a noble of Richard II. , identical, 
save in the king’s name, with the last issue of 
Edward III., even to the use of the curious 
contraction for the word et. Unlike any previously 
recorded specimens, which were struck from 
altered dies of Edward III., the coin exhibited 
represented dies newly prepared after Richard’s- 
accession. 

Amongst other exhibitions were series of the 
beautiful coinage of the Oxford mint of Charles L, 
by Miss H. Farquhar, Mr. S. M. Spink, Mr. Roth, 
and Mr. A. H. Baldwin; of silver counters of the 
same reign, by Mr. Lawrence; three varieties 
of the groat of Edward III. of the period 1351—60, 
by Mr. Shirley-Fox; and examples of new 
issues for India and West Africa, by Mr. H. Garside. 


Symonds 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. Rest fi Rendemy, 4.—'Theories of Representation,’ Mr. G. 

— Royal institution, 5.—General Meeting 

_ Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.—* Mouasteries ond Cathedrals 
of Mediwval pasiond. Mr. Banister Fletcher. 

— Society of Engineers, 7.30. 

— et. Bride Foundation, 7.30.—' Printing in the Eighteenth. 
Century,’ Mr. KR. A. Peddie. 

— Aristotelian, a by Miss K. E. C. Costelloe 

- suastoete of British Architects, 8—President’s Address to” 
Students. 

= Institution of ie n- 8.—‘Canals and Canalized 
poo Mh Lecture A. Saner. (Vernon-Harco' 

- Society ‘of Arts, 8.—‘Liquid Fuel,’ Lecture III., Prof. V. B. 

wes. (Cantor Lecture.) 
Tves. Royai Inetitution, 3 —‘ The mreiity of Ses Sex and some Cognate 

Problems,’ Lecture I T, Pro 

— British Museum, 4.30.—‘The Noonday of the Greek Gods 
Fifth- Cie A Ilealism. Mr. Kaines Smit h. 

= Institution of Ci 8.— Canton- 
Kowloon Sallway ; Paper on ‘The Erection of the Boncanne 
River Viaduct, Canada,’ Mr. P. L. ratley. 

_ Anthropological Institute, 8.15.— ‘Cave Exploration in 
Gibraltar in reptember, 1912,’ Dr. W. L. i. Duckworth. 

_ Zoological, | ve enut of the Cest to 1 vit ae 

t 


and 
F. E. 
Keddard ; nee ‘other Pape 
Wen. Society of a? 5. in < by Prof. W. L. Courtney. 


Entomologi 
8.—'On Two Deep Borings at one 8 Station: 








— Geological, 
(North Buckinghamshire), and on the Palsozoic Ploor n: 
of the Thames,’ Dr. A. M. Davies and Mr. J. Pringle; ‘On 

e of Ornithode latidens from the Wealden 
Shales of Brighstone Buy (isle of wish) Mr. R. W. Booley. 
- | of Arts, 8—‘The popeeic nd Hygienic Value ¥ 
Illumination,’ Mr. L. Gaste 
Tucrs. Revel img — Recent Rescesels on the Gas Engine, 
ture II., Prof. B. Hopkinson. 
— Victoria aor "Albert Museum, 3.30.—* Medieval Ecclesiastical’ 
and Civil Costume,’ Mr. Kaiues ®mith. 
_ Ro} | Academy, 4.—‘ Expression,’ Mr. G. Clause 
— British Museum, 430.—‘Roman Triumphal "~Arches,’ Mr. 
Banister Fletcher 
— Royal, 4.30.—‘The Influence of the Resilience of the Arterial" 
all on Blood Pressure and on the Pulse Curve,’ Mesers.. 
8. RK. Wells and L. Hill; ‘Un the Uccurrence of a inte 
> he Somes Temporal Bone not hitherto Described, ta i 
A.G The Action of Scrente on Veins,’ Mesere. J. A. 
25. and B. B. Chavasee ; © Papers. 

— Chemical, 8 30.—'The Presence of Pielium in Vin the Gas from ne 
Interior of #n 3 Ray a Sir eo oh. ——~ Oe 
Presence of Neon in Hyd after the Passage of Elen 
tric Discharge throu h = atver at ioe Pressures,’ Messrs. 
J.N. Collie and terson ; and other Papers. 

Society of Antiquarice 


pa 330 
Fru. Ro — pene oe Life in the Great Oceans,’ Sir John: 


Bat. Royal ‘Institution, 3.—' The Properties and Constitution of the 
how ay el., ogee J. Thomson. 
- ie or dtomr. 7 as met = ey VIII. obtained the- 
tle if of Ire anc re. 
Natural History Museum, South aa * Fossil Plante,. 
Dr. Marie Stopes. 
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FINE ARTS 
—o— 
BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


WuatT an accomplished architect writes 
on the history of his art must always be 
interesting, and Sir Thomas Graham 
Jackson long ago proved by his book on 
Dalmatia that he is a scholar as well as 
an artist. His present work on ‘ Byzan- 
tine and Romanesque Architecture ’ fol- 
lows more familiar lines. It is the expres- 
sion, he tells us, of early instructions to 
pupils, and lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion and at Cambridge. He writes of 
what he has seen, and such originality 
as belongs to the book is due to his inspec- 
tion of buildings and the excellent draw- 
ings which recall it. The theme is 
familiar enough. Historians and archi- 
tects have written again and again in 
the last half-century on Byzantine and 
Romanesque architecture, and it cannot 
be said that Sir Thomas Jackson has 
much that is new to tell us. But he 
believes that there is a tendency in his 
profession to neglect the history of the 
subject and dwell only on its zsthetics. 

The author’s aim is to instruct by the 
study of the past, to explain as well as 
to describe. All that, as one turns over 
the two handsome volumes, is obvious ; 
it is obvious also that the aim is achieved. 
Sir Thomas Jackson has considerable 
historical as well as technical knowledge, 
and if (as it seems to us) his drawings are 
really more valuable than his explanations, 
he has produced a very interesting as 
well as a beautiful book. 

He traces architecture through the 
later Roman, the Byzantine, the Italo- 
Romanesque, and the Venetian survival 
of Byzantinism, to the true Roman- 
esque, in Germany, France—Provence, 
Aquitaine, and Burgundy to Normandy— 
and so to England. In his survey, 
though we observe a repeated note of 
emphatic politeness towards the author 
of ‘Lombardic Architecture,’ he adheres 
for the most part to the old view. The 
East is East, the West West. Byzantin- 
ism is Eastern, owes little if anything to 
the art of classic Rome, and is more 
original than Romanesque. But he will 
not be too dogmatic on the old lines. 
Thus he writes of Ravenna :— 

“* If we review the architecture of Ravenna 
during the 122 years that had elapsed since 
Horatius transferred the seat of empire 
thither, we shall find that at first it was ver 
little affected by Greek influence, pte | 
the mosaic decoration was probably by 
artists from Constantinople. But in the 
time of the Gothic kingdom the Roman 





Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. By 
Thomas Graham Jackson. 2 vols. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. ) 

The Church of Saint Eirene at Constantinople. 
By Walter 8S. George. With an Historical 
Notice by Alexander van Millingen, and 
an Appendix on the Monument of Por- 
phyrios by A. M. Woodward and A. J. B. 
Wace. (Frowde.) 





element in the architecture became modified, 
and Greek influence began to make itself 
felt. This will be understood by a compa- 
rison of the capitals at 8S. Giov. Evangelista, 
built by Galla Placidia, with those of S$. 
Apollinare Nuovo, which was built by 
Theodoric ; and after the Byzantine Con- 
quest Greek influence of course became 
supreme.” 


He will go so far with Signor Rivoira as 
to allow that “the actual fabric may be 
the work of Italian hands,” but he believes 
that “the superior direction ’’—we take 
him to mean the architect's design—was 
given by Eastern architects. He will 
not allow that such features of Ravennate 
building as the polygonal exterior of an 
apse which is semicircular within are of 
Italian origin, and declares that Signor 
Rivoira is inconsistent in his ascription of 
the invention of the pulvino. While we 
are speaking of Ravenna, we may note 


Thomas Jackson writes happily of the 
contrast afforded by the Cistercian abbey 
church of Pontigny, connected, like Véze- 
lay, intimately with the life of a great 
English archbishop, and as austere and 
simple as Vézelay is rich and gorgeous. 
Another church of about the same date 
as Vézelay is St. Peter’s, Northampton, 
with which the author deals fully. 
Here also he finds something Byzan- 
tinesque: the similarity, in certain points 
of detail, to Vézelay seems to us more 
remarkable. 

We note that he does not seem to be 
aware that the wooden roofs of the tran- 
septs at Peterborough are Norman as well 
as that of the nave ; indeed, he is not quite 
adequate on the matter of roofs, wooden 
| and stone, and the reasons for each. 

The two volumes are admirably pro- 
| duced. 





that Sic Thomas Jackson follows Mr. O. M. | 


Dalton as to the history of the famous 
chair in the archbishop’s palace. 


Sir Thomas Jackson is, on the whole, 
cautiously conservative in his historical 
survey, and we naturally turn, for the 
special interest of his book, to his account 
of particular buildings. Here we are 
not disappointed. His description of 
St. Sophia is a good example. We do 
not think that there is anything original 
in it: we should like it no better if there 
were. But he adds to the accurate 
observation of an expert the enthusiasm 
of an historian; and there is a special 
importance attached to the extracts from 
his report to the Ministry of the Efkaf 
in 1910. He discovered that three of the 
arches carrying the dome were much 
deformed by settlement, and is inclined 
to attribute this to the four piers having 
yielded to thrust northward and south- 
ward, the buttresses giving way to that 
extent. He thinks the damage to be old, 
but is clearly of opinion that it cannot be 
left unremedied much longer without 
disaster. St. Sophia has already been in 
use for nearly fourteen centuries. 


We should like to linger on other 
buildings where Sir Thomas Jackson’s 
observation is of special value—at Tosca- 
nella, for example, or Pisa, at Lucca, or 
even at Florence. But we content our- 
selves with noting that he is especially 
complete in his treatment of the great 
Abbey of Vézelay, a church far too little 
known to English architects and historians. 
There for the first time “ the attempt was 
made to apply to the great nave vault 
the principle of cross-vaulting which had 
till then only been employed in the lesser 
vaults of the aisles.’ He treats this 
magnificent building (sadly scraped and 
** restored ’’) with the attention it deserves, 
and does justice to the glorious west 
doorway between narthex and nave, 
‘“‘ perhaps the finest product of Bur- 
gundian Romanesque.” We are glad to 
notice, too, that he says something, 
though not much, about the character of 
the figure sculpture, which he seems to 
consider Byzantinesque. The strange 


figures on the central pier of the west door 
at Peterborough suggest comparison. Sir ! 


Among Byzantine churches that of 
St. Eirene at Constantinople, founded by 
Constantine, built by Justinian, and 
restored by Leo III., has long been an 
object of keen interest to students of 
architecture and history. From 1453 
till recently it has been practically closed. 
It is probable that Mohammed II. himself 
turned it into an armoury; certainly 
not long after the Turkish conquest it 
was used for that purpose, and has been 
so used up to the present day. It has 
been, in consequence, difficult to see the 
inside of it. Architects have been ad- 
mitted, and archeologists allowed to 
pay short visits ; but the time permitted 
has been so short that nothing approach- 
ing complete knowledge of the church 
has ever been obtained. 

Now at last, under the new Turkish 
rule (which, after all, has some merits), 
and through the enterprise of the Byzan- 
tine Research and Publication Fund, 
Mr. W. 8. George has been able to make 
a minute investigation, to grope and 
climb, to draw and measure, as he would. 
We have as a result the noble volume 
before us, one of the best and most com- 
plete accounts of an ancient building that 
have ever been produced. No one who 
knows the present state of Constantinople 
(about which English newspapers are 
strangely reticent and optimistic) can 
doubt that the danger in which all the 
ancient buildings now stand is extreme. 


Mr. George’s’ book thus comes just 
when it was necessary. St. Eirene has 
been patched up from time to time, but 
not so much as to make it beyond the 
ingenuity of archeologists to discover 
the history of the building. Mr. George 
worked hard for several months, made 
drawings of almost every wall, discovered 
hidden mosaics, and copied inscriptions 
which had never hitherto been correctly 
recorded. His book contains thirty large 
plates—two of which (of the mosaics) 
are in colour, and twelve in collotype— 
and twenty-eight illustrations in the text. 

Mr. George’s investigations show that 
practically nothing of Constantine’s build- 
ing remains to-day, more than was sup- 





posed of Justinian’s, and a good deal 
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here and there of Turkish work, chiefly 
blocking up or mending. What is left 
is mainly the re-edification by Leo III. 
or Constantine Copronymus (for the work 
can hardly have been finished before 
Leo died). A good deal of the atrium and 
the narthex is Turkish ; but here, again, 
not so much as many investigators had 
supposed. The nave and bema are of 
Justinian’s design—at least, so we think 
—rebuilt in the eighth century. As to 
the constructive scheme we may as well 
quote Mr. George, for we have never seen 
it so completely described before. He 
Says .-— 

“The primary feature of the constructive 
scheme is a dome, the greater part of the 
thrusts of which are carried by four barrel 
vaults and the pendentives between them, 
to four massive piers below. This group, 
though strong, is not quite self-supporting, 
as the thrusts of the dome, radiating out- 
wards in every direction, have shorter 
lateral support at the crowns of the barrel 
vaults than elsewhere.” 

Buttresses have been added to counteract 
the bulging out of the walls. 

‘“Tnside the building, aisles and side 
galleries were provided by piercing the 
massive dome piers, and inserting vaulted 
arcades in the spaces covered by the high 
barrel vaults on the north and south 
sides.”* 

Mr. George compares the design with 
that of St. Demetrius, Salonika,a typical 
Eastern basilica, and shows that while, 
no doubt, the traditional basilican plan 
influenced the builders of St. Eirene— 
and possibly, he implies, the architects 
of Justinian made use of the foundations 
of a basilica of Constantine—*the con- 
trolling factor in the present building is 
the domical system of roofing.’ 

The main part of the book will be of 
great interest to architects. An _his- 
torical sketch by Prof. van Millingen has 
all the accuracy and precision of his 
work. But probably more general interest 
will be aroused by the description of the 
mosaics and the inscriptions. Mr. O. M. 
Dalton (* Byzantine Art and Archeology,’ 
p. 387) had led us to expect that Mr. 
George read the inner inscription on the 
bema arch differently from himself, but 
this does not appear to be so; or, at 
any rate, they come eventually to the 
same conclusion. Canon Brightman has 
helped in the identification of the pas- 
sages, and we finally reach a complete 
verification of both inscriptions, which 
associates them with a beautiful collect 
used by the Orthodox Church in a con- 
secration service. 

Finally, we note that the monument 
of Porphyrios the charioteer, which had 
escaped the notice of some of the most 
acute observers, is for the first time 
accurately described. Its similarity to 
the sculptures on the obelisk in the Hippo- 
drome and on the column of Arcadius 
is pointed out. Messrs. Woodward and 
Wace are of opinion that there was prob- 
ably a conventional and traditional style 
for such monuments, while that of Por- 
phyrios certainly illustrates the late sur- 
vival of Roman tradition in the East. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 


Ganguly (Mano Mohan), OrissA AND HER 


Remains, ANCIENT AND MEDL¥EVAL: 
District Purr, 10 Thacker 
Since 1834 no native writer. with the 


exception of Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, has 
concerned himself with the investigation of 
the numberless architectural remains in 
India. The present volume is designed to 
remedy that omission. The remains to be 
found in Orissa form a basis for a syste- 
matic history of Indian architecture, since 
there only in the whole of India, it is said, 
was the Indo-Aryan style prevalent in its 
purest form, without the least vestige of 
foreign influence. After giving a_ brief 


history of Orissa, the author proceeds to | 


consider its antiquities, and deals with the 
arguments of those writers who have pro- 
fessed to find traces of Greco-Roman 
influence. There are valuable chapters on 


the principles of Indo- Aryan architecture | 


and sculpture, followed by others on the 
temples, and a number of excellent descrip- 
tive plates. 


Journal of the Imperial Fine Arts League, 
JANUARY, 6d. 

15, Great George Street, Westminster 

An. interesting number, including a con- 
troversy concerning the display of the British 
Section at the International Fine Arts 
Exhibition at Rome in 1911; some tren- 
chant opinions concerning the present state 
of art criticism in the press; and an open 
letter by Mr. C. F. A. Voysey to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, suggesting 
that the names of judges in competitions 


sent in. Sir Alfred East pleads that the 
artist should have his excess of luggage, 





| bells in Italy. 


more our appreciation of the manner in 

which Mr. O'Donoghue has performed his. 

task. 

Old Edinburgh Portfolio, Part I., containing 
Three Line Drawings by Philip B. 
Whelpley, with Descriptive Notes by 
W. J. Hay, 1/ net. Edinburgh, J. Knox 

The idea of this series is to give in each 
number three representative examples of 

work connected with Edinburgh life by a 

single artist. The three drawings in Part I. 

represent ‘Old Playhouse Close,* ‘ Craig- 

rmillar Castle,’ and ‘ Queen Mary’s Bath.’ 

Walters (H. B.), Churcu BELLs or ENGLAND, 
7/6 net. Frowde 

Mr. Walters has for years been a recog- 
nized authority on the subject of this book, 
and its publication will do much to enhance 
his position. It is at once the most com- 
prehensive and the best-informed manual 
on a subject which appeals to a wider class 
of readers than almost any other branch of 

English antiquarian study. His 400 pages 

and 170 illustrations seem to answer every 

question that may reasonably be put, and, 
with the exception of a list of the rhymes 

(often ribald) assigned to the chimes by 

local tradition in various towns, we find 

ourselves unable to suggest any new matter. 

The date of the oldest bell in England can 
be fixed as early as the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century—the earliest dated bear- 
ing an inscription of 1296. The earliest 

German bell is said to go back to 1144. 

and there are a number of twelfth-century 

Bell-casting did not, however. 

become common in this country till the 

fourteenth century, and some light is thrown 
on the processes employed by the famous 

Bell-founder’s window in York Minster 


: 1 ) | given by Richard Tunnoc, who died in 1330. 
should not be published before designs are | 


Mr. Walters quotes various medizwval autho- 


| rities on the subject, and traces the changes 


when he travels by rail, considered as pro- | 


fessional, like that of the actor and com- 
mercial traveller. 


Marquand (Allan), Derra 
AMERICA, 20/ net. 

Princeton University Press ; 

London, Frowde 

In this well-produced and handsomely 

illustrated volume Mr. Allan Marquand, 

Professor of Art and Archzology in Princeton 

University, gives a 

of the examples of Della Robbia work now 

in America. According to the author, 


RoBBIAS IN 


in methods of casting up to the present day. 
One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book is that on ‘ Ringing and Ringers,’ 
followed by one on ‘ Great Bells,’ with a list 
of churches having rings of twelve or ten 
bells. On p. 130 a list of Sanctus bells with 
inscriptions is given, and on p. 144 a list 
of early morning bells. 

Another very valuable summary of our 
present knowledge is the chapter on the 
dedication of bells with a list of mottoes, 


| as is that later on their inscriptions generally. 


descriptive catalogue | 


The lettering on medieval bells and their 


| ornamental crosses are excellently illustrated, 


these exceed seventy in number, thirty-six | 


being attributed to Luca and Andrea della 


Robbia. Thirty years ago only one au- 
thentic Della Robbia was known to be in 
America, and, even if some of Mr. Mar- 


quand’s attributions are 
residue amply proves the absorbing power 
of the United States in this as in other 
branches of art. Mr. Marquand throws 
doubt on the ‘Monk Reading’ in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, which came from 
the Campana Collection, “known to have 
contained many forgeries, and _ believes 
that the original by Luca della Robbia is 


questioned, the | 


in the possession of a Philadelphian collector. | ! , é 
| vase of hard black stone with white markings, 


O’Donoghue (Freeman), CaTaLoGvueE or En- 
GRAVED BritisH PoRTRAITS, preserved 
in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum: 
Vol. Il]. L-R, 25, British Museum 

This is the third volume of the Catalogue, 
the first volume of which was reviewed at 

length in these columns on Sept. 5, 1908. 

The second appeared in 1910. The same 


eneral principles of order and arrangement | 5 S eed 
8 I ! a | a crowd of followers, 195/.; another, of a similar 


have been followed in this as in the former 
volumes. We have little to add to our 
previous notice, except to record once 


but some of the ornament seems to us much 
later than the dates suggested by the author. 
We note a very full list of English bell- 
founders, with authorities, and two good 
indexes. Mr. Walters has prefixed an 
excellent general bibliography of the subject, 
to which little can be added except a refer- 
ence to the new Historical Monuments 
Commission Reports. , 








EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

On Monday, January 20th, and the four 
following days Messrs. Sotheby sold the remaining 
portion of the collection of Egyptian antiquities 
formed by Mr. Robert de Rustafjael, the chief 
prices being the following: A large pre-dynastic 


47l. 5s. A grinding bowl, in dark-coloured stone, 
on three massive feet, 30/. A large figure in 
limestone of a King, kneeling, and supporting 
before him a standing figure of the hawk-headed 
Horus, 96/. A sculptured slab in white marble 
with profile of Cleopatra (?), 1021. A large 
figure, in basalt, of the goddess Anset nursing 
the young Heru, 31/. The sun-dried mummified 
remains of a man, pre-dynastic or early dynastic, 
41l.; another, in a large covered cista of coarse 
terra-cotta, 30/. Painting on canvas representing 
the goddess Hathor, in cow form, worshipped by 


subject, 58/. Figure of Tehuti, standing, in 
light-blue glazed faience, 35l.; another, similar, 
401. The total of the sale was 2,7481. 14s. 
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THE FRIDAY CLUB. 


THE exhibitions at the Alpine Club 
Gallery of this young society are among 
the liveliest and most interesting of con- 
temporary shows, although there is always 
an them—and the fact perhaps but marks 
them as pre-eminently modern—a certain 
‘dearth of sustained effort. As at the 
New English Art Club, the drawings show 
.@ higher level of attainment than does the 
painting, displaying usually ability of the 
swiftly impulsive sort—rarely the gift for 
recovering a mood at will necessary for the 
finest things. It is customary to call such 
work promising ; yet complete performance 
within its limits is more noticeable than 
:promise in the work of Mrs. Edna Clarke 
Frall (38), Mr. Albert Rothenstein (51), 
Miss Camilla Doyle (63), and Mr. 8S. Noel 
Simmons (65 and 69), or in the drawings 
from life of Messrs. John 8. Currie (112) and 
David Bomberg (57). In all these, as in the 
still slighter ‘‘ drawing ’’ (102) by Mr. Horace 
Brodsky, we admire the momentary con- 
fidence of a quick hand seizing, before it 
evades the artist, a vision of design evoked 
‘by the presence of nature. It is still a 
record, though of an impression rather than 
. fact, and we confess to seeing more 
promise in work which, if less fluent, shows 
more definitely the constructive and in- 
‘-ventive instinct, such as Mr. Bomberg’s 
forcible design Job and his Comforters (115), 
Mr. Randolph Schwabe’s exotic dance (93), or 
even the Illustrations to ‘ Gulliver's Travels’ 
(43 and 49), by apparently a rather heavy- 
handed follower of Léandre—Mr. Allan Odle. 

The paintings, if larger in scale, look 
somewhat shallower in content than the 
drawings of these last artists. Mr. Thlee’s 
In the Fields (27), pretty as it certainly is, 
an odd blend of Augustus John and Pin- 
well, has not the intensity of character which 
made his recent exhibition of drawings at the 
Carfax Gallery worthy of rather more atten- 
tion than was generally accorded to it. 
We are not sure how much, but certainly 
some part of the impression of weakness 
given by this little painted panel is due to 
the artist’s technical laxity in yielding to 
the easy attractions of a mosaic of thinly 
spread colour, bound together by cloisons 
of bare wood: sure to discolour with 
time, and so disturb the delicate balance of 
tone. A painter of tastes so far from 
monumental hardly can have the air of 
meaning what he says very strongly. 


Among the other painters, Mr. Hamilton 
Hay, Still Life (9), and Mr. E. A. Wads- 
worth, L’Heure Crépusculaire (8), have a good 
eye for colour, but neither the power of 
making it germane to plastic form, nor 
that of inventing shapes significant with- 
out being plastic. Mr. A. S. Currie’s large 
Reminiscence of Venus is in intention 
sound and painter-like, but its draughts- 
manship seems to have degenerated in the 
course of its making. The American painter 
William Hunt is said to have advised his 
students against being “‘ wobbling in the 
morning and approximate in the after- 
noon,” and, although this study was never 
wobbling, it looks as if it had been completed 
in a mood of fatigue, with a contour harsh 
without firmness—approximate rather than 
‘summary. Of the smaller works in colour 
we should mention the spontaneous water- 
colours of Mr. J. M. B. Benson (37 and 73), 
and the ingeniously observed Among the 
-Hoardings of Mr. Stephen E. Goodin. 














' back to the days when she was a young 


MUSIC 
—-@—— 
‘DER ROSENKAVALIER.’ 


Dr. Richard Strauss’s 
kavalier,’ a comedy for music by Herr 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, was produced 
at Covent Garden on Wednesday for 
the first time in England, under the 
direction of Mr. Thomas _ Beecham. 
The story, briefly described, is as 
follows. A love-scene between a certain 


Princess and Octavian is interrupted by | 


the sound of voices ; the former persuades 
the young cavalier to disguise himself in the 
clothes of her maid. Baron Ochs has 
come to consult the Princess about the 
bearer of the rose to Sophia, his affianced 
bride. While conversing with her, he 
is much occupied with the maid, and 
seizes the first occasion to ask her if she 
would meet him at a téte-d-téte supper. 
The Princess suggests Octavian, who in 
the second act presents the customary 
rose, but, maddened by the rough 
behaviour of the Baron, wounds him. 
Sophia arranges a plot. Octavian writes, 
as the maid, making an assignation with 
the Baron. They meet, but the old roué, 
discovered in compromising circumstances, 
is given his congé. 

Wagner, after his serious opera 
*Tannhauser,’ set to work on a subject 
of very different character, namely, ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,’ which in course of time 
became one of his greatest, healthiest 
contributions to the stage. Strauss, after 


dealing with the grand tragic subject of 


Electra’s vengeance for the foul murder 
of King Agamemnon, set to music a 
libretto of questionable taste, and one 
which in the greater part of the final act 


‘Der Rosen- | 


girl, and sadly mourns the quick passing 
of time, is full of emotion. Here, again, 
the music is simple ; the opening theme 
| seems, indeed, to have been borrowed from 
Father Haydn. 

What takes place on the stage in the 
first and second acts is at times very 
| interesting; the toilet scene is clever. 
The réle of Octavian is taken by a 
mezzo-soprano; but in the second 
act, when Octavian appears as a man, 
and -brings about the discomfiture 
of the profligate Baron, the two 
women’s voices sound absurd, when one 
of the actors is the cavalier protecting 
'the Baron’s intended bride from his 
_coarse and unmanly behaviour. Why 
the part of the Rose Cavalier was not 
given to a tenor we cannot understand. 

For what is weak and unsatisfactory in 
the libretto there is ample compensation in 
the orchestra. Thereis probably no other 
living composer who can work on 
Wagnerian lines with such power, yet 
ease, as Strauss. He never overloads 
his score with representative themes, 
neither does he insert them in a patchy, 
formal manner. There is organic unity 
in it. 

In addition to what we have said, it 
must be noted that the length of the work 
is scarcely justified by the subject-matter. 
The first act would be improved by judi 
cious pruning, but not of the lever stage 
picture, which as a specimen of the period 
of Maria Theresa is excellent. Curtail- 
ment would certainly improve the 
humorous scenes; fun, if unduly pro- 
longed, becomes wearisome. The cast 
was excellent. Fraulein Margarete Siems 
as the Princess, Herr Paul Kniipfer as 
Baron Ochs, and Fraulein Eva vy. der 
Osten as Octavian, deserve highest praise. 
Mr. Beecham’s fine orchestra won golden 








is no “comedy,” but broad farce. He 
wrote music for the supper scene consisting | 
almost entirely of waltz melodies of no par- | 
ticular merit, but admirably suited to the | 
staging, and then—for the close after the 
entry of the Princess—composed a vocal | 
Trio full of wonderful charm and deep 
emotion—a movement which he has 
seldom, if ever, equalled. The pretty 
and very Mozartish song of the happy | 
lovers unfortunately forms an _anti- 
climax. The instrumental Introduction 
is based on themes and figures used in 
the opera, and the music throughout the 
first act is clever and effective. That | 
the music should show the influence of | 
Wagner, and especially of the ‘ Meister- 
singer’ and ‘Siegfried,’ is perfectly 
natural, and, as Strauss has assimilated 
Wagner’s music, and added something 
of his own, there is no just cause for 
complaint. But we also feel the 
influence of Mozart, and this led the 
composer to write delightful melodies 
with intervals and harmonies almost 
entirely diatonic. Strauss was brought 
up in what may be called a Wagner 
atmosphere, and to write really suc- 
cessfully in a style no longer in vogue 
appears astonishing. The song of the 
Princess, in which she looks mentally 


opinions. The music, as mentioned, was 
most interesting, and so also was the 
scoring, which, with a few exceptions, 
displayed a restraint and delicacy recalling 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ symphonic poem. 
Mr. Beecham may be congratulated on 
his marked success in the interpretation 
of the work. The mounting, too, was 


_ admirable. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Brenet (Michel), HasnpeEL: BioGRAPHIE CRI- 
TIQUE, illustrée de douze Planches hors 
Texte, ‘“‘ Les Musiciens Célébres,”’ 2fr. 50. 

Paris, Laurens 

Victor Scheelcher wrote a Life of Handel 
in French, which, translated into English. 
appeared in 1857. We have now before us 
another Life, by @ Frenchman, M. Michel 

Brenet. It is, however, a smaller book; the 

author, indeed, hopes that, “‘in trying to 

reduce a gigantic figure to the proportions of a 

miniature, he has not altered its character- 

istic lines.” It is thoughtfully written, and. 
although there is nothing new to tell about 
the composer’s life, M. Brenet’s comments 
on certain matters connected with the 
man and his music are interesting. He has 
a good deal to say about Handel’s “ borrow- 





ings ” for ‘ Israel in Egypt.’ 
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In referring to the hypothesis that the 
Urio ‘Te Deum’ and Erba ‘ Magnificat ’ 
were early manuscripts of Handel, written 
at small places in the north of Italy named 
Urio and Erba, he might have added that 
this view was first put forth by Mr. P. 
Robinson in his ‘ Handel and his Orbit.’ 

Of Mozart’s additional accompaniments 
he says that the “convenience of the 
arrangements and the confidence attached 
to the name of Mozart caused his work to 
be accepted and his example to be followed,” 
and among the réparateurs, names J. A. 
Hiller, who, he adds, ‘“‘marchait en téte.” 
But Hiller had already repaired ‘The Messiah ’ 
before Mozart. Moreover, the late Prof. 
Baumgart has stated that the version of 
the air ““If God be for us,” incorporated in 
‘Der Messias nach W. A. Mozart’s Bearbei- 
tung,’ published by Messrs. Breitkopf u. 
Hartel in 1803. was copied without alteration 
from Hiller. 


Hadden (J. Cuthbert), Composers In LOVE 
AND MARRIAGE, 12/6 net. Long 
The author of this book remarks in his 
Preface that “‘ the love affairs of great men 
are always fascinating.’’ Moreover, it has 
frequently been said, as he reminds us, that 
to appreciate a composer’s music, one must 
know about him as a man; and this is par- 
ticularly true of Beethoven. Two chapters 
are devoted to him, for of material there is 
no lack. The author refers to the newly 
discovered letter addressed to the ‘ Im- 
mortal Beloved.’*? His book must, however, 
have been in the press when that document 
was shown to be a forgery. 

The little that is known of Bach’s first 
and second wives is interesting. Haydn’s 
wife must have been as bad as she has been 
painted, for in a letter to a friend the com- 
poser spoke of her as “an infernal beast.” 
Of Spohr’s second marriage we read that 
“it was very nearly a case of May and Decem- 
ber, for she was twenty and Spohr was 
fifty’? ; our author adds, however, that 
“they were very happy together.” 

Mr. Hadden is a practised writer, also a 
musician, so that he is able to make an 
interesting book out of his theme. 


Shakespeare Music (Music of the Period), 
edited by E. W. Naylor. Curwen 
This excellent volume contains tradi- 
tional music to poems in plays written 
by or ascribed to Shakespeare. The 
author explains in his Preface why he has 
dealt with only three plays. He gives speci- 
mens of contemporary instrumental music, 
and illustrations and details concerning the 
instruments used, such as the lute, viola da 
gamba, &c. Some interesting transcriptions 
of pieces from a Cambridge Lute Book 
are supplied. The arrangements of the 
tunes are entirely new; but, while the 
melodies are faithfully recorded, the accom- 
paniments, if not strictly Elizabethan, con- 
tain no “ impossible ”—7.e., ultra-modern— 
harmonies. Accompaniments to traditional 
melodies, if ever written, have not been 
preserved, hence Dr. Naylor is_ perfectly 
Justified in the course he has pursued. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


8cx. Concert, 3 30, Royal Albert Hall. 

— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Moy.-Sar. Grand Opera, Covent Garden. 

Mos. Rosé Quartet Concert, 8.15, Bechstein H-11. 

— Ella Ulrich’s Pianoforte Kecital, 8.15, =teinway Hall. 
Tces. Tsolde Menges’s Orchestral Concert, 3. Queen's Hall. — 

— Misses Ward-Meyer's Violin and Pianoforte Recital, 3.30, 
lian Hall. 

— Bach Choir, 8.15, Queen’s Hall. 

— Adela Hamaton’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Wen. Royal Choral Society, 8, Royal Albert Hall. 

— James Friskin’s Pianoforte Kecital, 8.15, Steinway Hall, 

—  Ibolyka Gyarfas’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Tavrs. Twelve o'('lock Chamber Concert, olian Hall. 

Busoni’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

— New Symphony Orchestra, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 

— Clara Butterworth’s Song Recital. 8.20, Holian Hall. 
Fri. Muriel von Raatz’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Sar. Chappell Ballad Concent, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 

Barng-Phillips Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 





DRAMA 
—o— 


The Foundations of a National Drama. 
By Henry Arthur Jones. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


To-pay we look upon Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, as upon Sir Arthur Pinero, as one 
of our veteran dramatists. Once they 
were in the van of reform ; once they stood 
almost alone as writers who sought to 
recover its old prestige for our drama, to 
make it once more an intelligent and a 
fine art, to relate it with modern life and 
thought and feeling. That was in the 
late eighties and the early nineties. Now 
other and younger men are taking up the 
torch from their hands. Not from Mr. Jones 
or his friendly rival do we expect the plays 
of to-morrow. To the credit of the former 
we can set a series of entertaining comedies 
of manners; his serious dramas were 
generally overtinged with melodrama and 
rhetoric, and when, after a rather pro- 
longed absence from the London stage, 
he made his return with plays hall-marked 
with American approval, it was seen that 
in the interval his old faults had not been 
removed, his zeal had lost much of its 
freshness, and his schemes and characters 
had, to a large extent, become conven- 
tionalized. The movement which he 
did so much to set going a couple of 
decades ago has passed him by, and our 
eyes turn for deliverance to the younger 
generation. 

Still, though we can anticipate little 
from Mr. Jones now in the way of practical 
contributions to the theatre of ideas, 
we can promise ourselves gain from 
listening to the opinions a man of his 
considerable experience and patient ideal- 
ism has formed as to the handicaps under 
which the drama labours in this country, 
and the way in which those obstacles 
might be overcome. Not only has the 
author of ‘The Liars’ toiled hard and 
conscientiously at his craft, he has also 
been an assiduous and ardent propagandist 
in the interests of the drama. In lectures, 
in speeches, in magazine articles, he has 
hammered away at what should be—and 
are in other countries except England and 
America —commonplaces concerning the 
playwright’s work and function. With a 
reiteration almost monotonous, he has 
urged the distinction between drama and 
popular entertainment; he has insisted 
that there ought to be close relations 
between drama and literature, and that 
the former deserves to be popularly 
recognized as one of the arts ; 
protested against the notion that the 








he has | 


| town of a repertory theatre. 


title of ‘Foundations of a National 
Drama.’ In only two of these papers 
|is he found taking anything like 


recreation from the business of champion- 
ing his art and pressing its claims ; only 
twice does he abandon the mood of 
earnestness and the fervour of the orator 
fer genial discourse on the extent to which. 
real life can be expressed on the stage and 
the difficulties a dramatist encounters. in. 
delineating character. For the rest, at 
the American Universities, before learned 
societies, at the Oxford Union, among 
members of playgoers’ societies, and in the 
monthly reviews he declaims on the points 
already mentioned with great earnestness,. 
and, except when he attempts a heavy- 
handed humour, very cogently. The con- 
sequence is that, since his topics are few, 
and his thoughts have not materially 
changed during a number of years, he 
repeats himself in a way that would have 
been avoided had his volume been a con- 
secutive treatise instead of a collecticn: 
of scattered discourses. 

There is another disadvantage associated 
with the issue of utterances ranging as 
these do over seventeen years, however: 
they may be revised, enlarged, or corrected. 
Even in the world of the theatre circum- 
stances are always changing, and surveys: 
made in one decade are falsified by the 
progress of another. Mr. Jones’s surveys 
of the condition of the drama, many of 
them ten years old, do not escape the fate: 
of being thus out-dated. He almost 
writes sometimes as if the progress of our 
stage had stopped at the time he ceasedi 
to be one of its chief supporters, and he 
takes next to no account of that school! 
of thoughtful young playwrights, including 
Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Granville Barker, 
which makes us most hopeful of the future. 
He talks as if literature were still as 
divorced as ever from the drama, when men: 
of letters like Mr. Barrie and the author 
of ‘ Justice’ have equally high reputa- 
tions as playwrights and novelists. He 
includes an article here on the chaos of the- 
old licensing system long after the chief 
anomaly has been abolished. No small 
part of a paper dealing with ‘ Drama in 
the English Provinces in 1900,’ he himself 
sees, needed correction in a supplementary 
chapter, yet in that chapter he makes 
but slight reference to what is the most 
significant feature in the development 
of our stage—the foundation in town after 
The time 
will probably come when the provinces 
will turn the tables on the capita], and, 
rejecting the fashions in plays London 
has long dictated to them, will—with a 


'noble revenge—impose on London a 


English drama is “the instrument and | 
| . . 
| and observation, with courage and humour. 


creature and tributary and appurtenance 
of the English stage’; he has asked for 
conditions, whether brought about by the 
abolition of the Censorship or the estab- 
lishment of repertory or municipal or State 
theatres, that will enable an author to 
handle the serious problems and passions 
of life, and be freed from the tyranny 
of the schoolgirl and the sentimentalist. 
Mr. Jones now collects his various public 


drama that will be quick with thought 


| Mr. Jones tells us he is eager not to 


be thought a pessimist, but there are 
many signs of promise and advance 
which he has overlooked. 

Let us freely admit, on the other hand, 
that this rhetorician has many grounds 
for dismay. It is a question, as he says. 
of supreme importance, how our populace 
spend their evening hours—the only hours 


utterances and presents them under the ! in which many can be said really to live ; 
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and the vast bulk of them,we must confess, 
pass that time in the sorriest entertain- 
ment. It is a fact that the habit of play- 
going, as distinct from that of seeking 
amusement and an escape from life, is by 
no means increasing with the increase of 
pleasure-seekers. It is evident that 
even supporters of the drama are in- 
terested in the play rather as the vehicle 
for some popular favourite’s acting than 
as an example of an art, a representation 
of life. It is also true that a National 
Theatre, were it built to-day, would find 
neither sufficiently versatile actors to hand 
nor, perhaps, a sufficient repertory of 
modern plays. Our public, let it be 
granted, has been debauched by spectacle 
and musical comedy ; our more earnest 
playwrights are still hampered by the 
anachronism of the Censorship. Mr. Jones 
dloes not, and could hardly, exaggerate the 
significance of these drawbacks; but 
some of them are temporary. The main 
trouble is the omnipresence of a huge 
half-educated class which has no tradi- 
tions as to entertainment, and accepts 
the worse because it has no knowledge 
of the better; nay, seems also to have 
infected its social superiors with its own 
viciousness of taste. The remedies, as 
Mr. Jones sees, are patience, organization, 
and the insistence of the cultivated play- 
goer on having his own needs met. Some- 
how or other the puritan and the superior 
person must be roped into the theatre, the 
lovers of stage art must found their own 
* théAtres intimes,”’ the repertory system 
must be extended to London boroughs and 
suburbs, and the playgoer who wants a 
living drama must develope the propa- 
gandist spirit of the zealot in religion— 
must, in fact, imitate Mr. Jones’s own 
restless enthusiasm. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. - 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Cornford (Frances), DEATH AND THE PRin- 
cess, A Moratiry, 2/ net. 
Cambridge, Bowes 
Mrs. Cornford calls her play a Morality, 
and in a certain sense she is right, though, 
as she herself admits, its scope is somewhat 
narrower than that which the name usually 
conveys. But as to the quality of the play 
itself there can be no doubt: it contains 
passages of real power and beauty, full of 
imagination and colour, and a dramatic 
sense that makes us desirous of seeing it on 
the stage. 
Hamlet, British Empire Shakespeare Society 
Edition, 6d. net. Routledge 
A handy little edition, printed in clear 
type, and containing a useful Glossary. 


Helmrich (Elsie Winifred}, THz History or 
THE CHORUS IN THE GERMAN DRAMA, 

4/6 net. Frowde 
One of the carefully documented sum- 
maries which America now sends us fre- 
quently. The main authority on the subject 
is Schiller’s ‘ Uber den Gebrauch des Chors 
in der Tragédie,’ and that is not a satis- 
factory exposition. The Chorus, in fact, 
which had its liturgical uses in Greek plays, 
was by his time an awkward part of drama, 
not in tune with modern conceptions. The 
author suggests that the ideal aspect of 
the Chorus is now assumed by the orchestra. 





Some of her conclusions on ancient Greek 
drama hardly suggest an expert in the 
foundations of her theme, but she has 
gathered a good deal of interest from German 
authorities. 


Mask (The): A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
THE ART OF THE THEATRE, JANUARY, 
4/ net. Simpkin & Marshall 

Two articles on Gordon Craig and his 
work form a large part of the contents of 
the current issue—one the translation of an 
essay by George Baltruschaitis ; and the other 

a paper on the Gordon Craig School for the 

Art of the Theatre, by Mr. Laurence Binyon. 

Moore (George), EstHER WATERS, 2/6 

Heinemann 

Mr. Moore has made a play out of ‘ Esther 

Waters.’ The novel itself would serve the 
purpose of a tract against betting, and is 
more effective in that respect than as a 
study of human character. The play, 
however, is sordid, and offers nothing 
sufficient to justify the sordidness. The 
second act, which takes place in Mrs. Lewis’s 
cottage, is certainly weak, and Mr. Moore 
thinks of omitting it if the play is ever acted 
again. It is at its best in the third act, 
which describes the meeting between Fred 
and William. 
suffers from narrow sight—not that he 
always looks at the same thing, but when 
he looks at one thing he cannot see anything 
else. 

Petsch (Robert), THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
GERMAN DRAMA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, I, 

Liverpool University Press 

An inaugural essay delivered by the 

Professor of German at Liverpool University 
last October. He seeks for the philosophic 
ideas in German drama, and notes that, 
after a period of materialism and naturalism, 
idealism is being revived with notions of 
the eternal spiritual world, such as is put 
forward in the philosophy of Eucken. 

Tudor Shakespeare (The): THe TaMInG oF 
THE SHREW, edited by Frederick Tupper; 
AtL’s WELL THAT ENDs WELL, edited 
by John L. Lowes,.1/ net each. 

Macmillan 

Both editors are judicious in their Intro- 
ductions and their caution regarding theories. 

Mr. Lowes, however, has a needlessly ela- 

borate and pedantic style of writing, which 

does not seem to us likely to attract the 
ordinary reader. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. —J. H. M.—H. M.—A. P.— 
Received. 
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From Rider's List. 


THE SORCERY CLUB. 
By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL, Author of ‘ Byways of 
Ghostland,’ &. With 4 Full-Page Illustrations by 
PHILLYS VERE CAMPBELL. Ciown Svo, cloth, 6s, 
“To all who in their holiday reading have neglected to 
include the necessary element of the occult, let me advise 
immediate reparation by the purchase of ‘The Sorcery 
Club.’....Mr. Elliott O’Donnell is foremost among modern 
seers.”—T'. P.’s Weekly. 
“*The Sorcery Club’ is a highly successful effort to 
maintain a continuous interest in the aupernntneel.” 
Athenwuin. 


THE GODS OF THE DEAD. 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM, Author of ‘Ezra the 
Mormon,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“‘ You can always rely upon Miss Winifred Graham for 
a good dramatic story, and in ‘ Gods of the Dead’ lier book 
is fully up to its usual level, while the eerie atmosphere 
which it possesses is not the least excellent of its many 
good qualities. It can be recommended to anybody in 
search of a thrill.”"—Bookman. 


THE WEIRD OF THE WANDERER. 
By PROSPERO and CALIBAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“ Very exciting and interesting.” —Tiimes. 
“Very cleverly done.” —Scotsman. 
_ ‘* One of the most enjoyable books we have read for some 
time.”— Aberdeen Journal, 


POSSESSED. 
By FIRTH SCOTT, Author of ‘The Last Lemurian, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, net. 

“T think the story extremely interesting ; it is full of 
dramatic situations, and is very well told. I consider it the 
best occult novel I have read for a long while.” 

MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

‘* We can say with assurance that no one who begins 
reading this book will be inclined to put it down until the 
last page has been turned....This is such a tale of mystery 
and imagination as Poe himself would have been proud to 
own.” —Globe. 


THE INFERNO. 
By AUGUST STRINDBERG. Translated by CLAUD 
FIELD. Crown S8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘“*The work of a writer whose international fame has 
hitherto been bounded by the North Sea. Strindberg has 
been called ‘ the greatest subjectivist of all time,’ and the 
epithet is not exaggerated.” — Globe. Ab 

“The book offers many striking and characteristic scenes 
handled in a manner no less characteristic.”— A thenwum. 

“The Inferno’ is full of Strindberg’s conviction that 
nothing happened to him by chance; that the merest 
tritles were really full of a profound symbolism.” 

ARTHUR MACHEN in the Evening News. 

“There can be no doubt of the extraordinary power and 
vividness of Strindberg’s writings.” 

Shefield Daily Teleyraph. 


SCIENCE AND THE INFINITE; 
Or, Through a Window in the Blank Wall. By 
SYDNEY T. KLEIN. Crown 8vo, 183 pp., cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. net. 

‘“‘ Expounding, with some illuminating and acute argu 
ments and illustrations, an idealistic philosophy which 
finds reality behind the thin film of the physical ante erse.” 

tmcs. 

* A most fascinating and suggestive book.” —Glole. 


DEATH: its Causes and Phenomena. 
By H&REWARD CARRINGTON and JOHN R. 
MEADER. Cloth gilt, 8} by 65} in., 552 pp. 
8s. 6d. net, 

** An extraordinarily interesting book.” —T ruth. ? 
“Mr. Currington’s eter will stand many tests of applica- 
tion in the light of our present knowledge.” 
Westminster Gazett: 


THE GREAT INITIATES. 
Complete Edition of Edouard Schuré’s ‘Les Grands 
Initiés,’ with an Introduction to Esoteric Teaching, 
and a Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. Translated 
by FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2'vols., about 400 pp. each, 7s. 6d. net the two vols. 
“The fact that this work has reached its twenty-fourth 
French edition may well stir the interest of English 
students of the esoteric aspects of religion.” : 
Literary World. 


THE NEW GOD, and Other Essays. 
By RALPH SHIRLEY. NewCheap Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 248 pp., 2s. net. 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, writing to the author, 
characterizes this book as “excellent both in style and 
matter.” 

“The highly controversial matters of which he treats are 
dealt with in an exceptionally interesting and fascinating 
fashion....Suggestive and thoughtful, and written in a 
clear and illuminative style.”—Globe. 

“Twelve brilliant and striking essays.” 

Liverpool Daily Post. 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, Ltd., 
8, PATEKNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW 





Published this week 


ITALY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


By HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK 
Profusely illustrated. In 2 vols. 21s, net. 


A short history of Politics, Religion, Literature, and Art in the times of Innocent III., St. Francis, 
Niccola Pisano Giotto, and Dante. 








Published last week 
THE LAND OF ZINJ By CAPTAIN C. H. STIGAND 


Author of ‘The Game of East Africa,’ &e. With Map and 33 Illustrations. 15s. net. 


An account of British East Africa, its Ancient History and Present Inhabitants. Captain Stigand 
has described the tribal races of East Africa as they were before contact with Europeans had changed 
their habits. Valuable information concerning the languages, ways, and customs of the natives is given. 


THE KARAKORAM 
AND WESTERN HIMALAYA 


By Dr. FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, F.R.G.S. 


An Account of the Expedition of H.R.H. The Duke of Abruzzi. Profusely illustrated with Maps, 
Panoramas, and Photographs. Vittorio Sella. In 2 vols. £3 3s. net. Also Edition de Luxe, 
vellum, £5 5s. net. 


The Athenwum says :—‘‘These sumptuous volumes are in every respect a worthy record of the 











carefully planned expedition...... Cav. Uff. Vittorio Sella alone might justify the expedition......Most 
interesting...... In addition to the contributions to geographical knowledge, the botanical and geo- 
logical reports are of much value...... The production of the book is creditable to all concerned.” 


‘IN PRAISE OF SWITZERLAND 


By HAROLD SPENDER 

The Birmingham Daily Post says :—‘‘ One of the most delightful anthologies that we are acquainted 
with...... Will be greatly prized by mountaineers......Mr. Spender has performed his task with the 
greatest discretion, and in turning over the pages of his book there are revived in our memory some of 


the happiest days and most glorious impressions that we have known.’ 
* In the series of ‘‘ Constable’s Anthologies.” (63. net.) 


THE ENGLISH SCENE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Bookman says :—‘‘ Mr. Roscoe’s unpretentious pages fill a distinct gap...... thoroughly interest- 
ing and informing.” 


SECOND SERIES. NOW READY. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


Which achieved such a splendid success in the FIRST SERIES. The Daily Mail says, in a 
review of the Ist Series, ‘‘ This isa book that makes a deep appeal to all who love national 
traditions. The ‘ Letters’ are a veritable gallery of masterpieces.” The Times says :—‘‘ Scholarly, 
keen-witted, forcible.” 


HUNTING IN THE OLDEN DAYS 


W. SCARTH DIXON 
(Hunting Correspondent of the /ve/d. ) 





By E. 8. ROSCOE 





With 90 Illustrations. Half leather, 21s. net. 


The Daily News says:—‘‘ Mr. Scarth Dixon, whose personal intimacy with hunting admirably 
qualifies him for his task, has made the best possible use... ..it should be added, contains many 
interesting details of the history of famous packs.” 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


73. 6d. net. By GEORGE R. PARKIN, C.M.G. 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ His book will be invaluable to the various committees of selection.” 

The Morning Post says :—‘‘ Nobody is so well fitted as Mr. Parkin to write a book like the present, 
which is intended ‘ to give the widest publicity......to all matters of general interest connected with the 
Trust, its inception, its history, its aims, its problems, the opportunities it offers, and its methods of 
administration.’ Mr. Parkin has gone about his work with a definite public in view...... Every scholar 
should know something of the life of the man whose benefaction he enjoys.” 





BOOKS 


Published this week. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,’ ‘EVE’S SECOND 
HUSBAND,’ &c. 

THE 


RECORDING ANGEL 








Just published. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
CITY OF LIGHT,’ ‘A BED OF ROSES,’ &c., 
ENTITLED 

ISRAEL KALISCH 


W. L. GEORGE 





Just published. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JESSIE BAZLEY,’ ‘ LOAVES AND FISHES,’ 
‘PLOTS,’ &., ENTITLED 

BAG AND BAGGAGE 
BERNARD CAPES 








TOMMY TREGENNIS (xd Imp.) 


(43. 6d. net) MARY E. PHILLIPS 


THE HERO OF HERAT 


(jth Impression) MAUD DIVER 


CEASE FIRING 


(3rd Impression) 


PRISCILLA 


(2nd impression). 





MARY JOHNSTON 





MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 
THE INNER FLAME 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 
THE JUNE LADY 
R. E. VERNEDI: 
THE IMPOSSIBLE SHE 


R. RAMSAY 


CONCERNING SALLY 


W. J. HOPKINS 
SIRI RAM (Indian Revolutionist) 
A Transcript from Life, 1907-1910. 


RED REUBEN __ #4.W. TOMPKINS 


A DELIGHTFUL STORY 


POLLY OF THE 
HOSPITAL STAFF 


B 
EMMA C. DOWD 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 3s. 6d. net 


Polly, the little heroine of the story, meets with 
a street accident, and this is the story of her 
adventures in a great city hospital; how she 
entertains nurses and patients alike, and is finally 
made a member of the regular staff. 

















CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


LONDON W.C. 
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“TLearnep, Coatty, Userun.”—A thencwum. 


“iar DELIGHTFUL REPUSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘Notes AND QueERtes.’ 


” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 188bv. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4¢.; or free by post to the Continent, 444. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,° Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Monthe, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 


contains, in addition to a great 


variety of similar Notes and Replies, 


Articles of Interest on the following Subjects, 
THIRD SELECTION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

Translations of Galen—Books on Gaming—John Gilpin’s Route 
to Edmonton—Mrs. Glasse—‘ Globe’ Centenary—Goethe— 
Oliver Goldsmith—Thomas Gray—Greene’s ‘ Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bongay’—Grub Street—A. H. Hallam’s Publications— 
Harvey, Marston, Jonson, and Nashe—Hawker of Morwen- 
stow—Heber’s ‘ Racing Calendar ’—George Herbert's Proverbs 
—Herrick—Heuskarian Rarity in the Bodleian—‘ Historical 
English Dictionary '—Hood’s ‘ Comic Annual.’ 


BIOGRAPHY. ; 
“The Starry Galileo "—Letters of German Notabilities—W. E. 
Gladstone—Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey—Duchess of Gordon— 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Thurlow—Thomas Guy’s Will—Nell 
Gwyn—Serjeant Hawkins—Sir John Hawkwood—Sir Richard 
Hotham— Victor Hugo. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Genesis i. 1—Nameless Gravestones—Greek Church Vestments 
—Hagioscope or Oriel—Heretics Burnt—Hexham' Priory and 
the Augustales—Holy Communion, Substitutes for Bread— 
Honest Epitaphs—Huxley on the Bible-—‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ 


FINE ARTS. 
Gainsborough’s lost ‘ Duchess’—Grinling Gibbons’s Statue of 
James II.—Sir John Gilbert’s Drawings in the ‘ London 
Journal’— Miss Gunning’s Portraits Haydon’s Historical 
Pictures— Pictures by Sir G. Hayter—Hogarth— Holbein 
Portraits—Hoppner Portraits. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 

Caimacam or Kaimakam—Camelry—Cecil, its Pronunciation 
—Celtic Words in Anglo-Saxon Districts—Chaperon applied to 
Males—Chic recognized by the French Academy—Chi-ike— 
“Chink” of Woods—Comically—Corn-bote—Creak as a Verb 
—Crowdy-mutton— Deadfold— Dewsiers—“ Different than ”"— 
Dive, Peculiar Meaning— Dude—Electrocute— English Accentu- 
ation—Ey in Place-names—Fashion in Language—Fearagur- 
thok, Irish Word—Félibre—Filbert— Flapper, Anglo-Indian 
Slang—Irish “ Flittings”—Floyd v. Lloyd—Folk or Folks— 
Foulrice—Frail—Gallant, its Varying Accent—Gallimaufry— 
Gambaleery—Gaol and Goal—Garage—Gavel and Shieling— 
Ghetto—Ghost-words—“ Good afternoon "—Doubtful Grammar 
in A.V. and Prayer Book—Greek Pronunciation—Gutter- 
snipe—Gwyneth— Halsh— Hattock— Help with an Infinitive— 
Helpmate and Helpmeet—Henbane—Heron— High-faluting— 
Hooligan Hovefui and Sangu»_s— Huish — Hullabaloo — 
Hurtling. 





PROVERBS AND QUOTATIONS. 
“ Cambuscan bold ”—“ Carnage is God’s daughter ”—“ Chalk on 
the door” — “Lug the coif”— ‘Comparisons are odious "— 
“ Crow to pluck ”—“ Crying down credit ”—“ Cutting his stick” 
— Who sups with the devil” —“ Down to the ground ”—*“ Dutch 


courage” — “Embarras des richesses” — “English take their 
pleasures sadly”—“ Enjoy bad health”—“ Fall below par ”— 
“ Farewell, vain world ”—“ Fegges after peace ”—“ Fert, Fert, 


Fert,” on Italian Coins—“ First catch your hare ”—“ Flea in 
the ear ”—“ Forgive, blest shade ”— French Sermon in Proverhs 
—Familiar French Quotations—“ God works wonders now and 
then ”—‘“ Gone to Jericho””—“ Green grief to the Grahams” — 
“Grass widow”—Gratitude Defined—“ Green-eyed monster ” 
—“ Heart of grace”—“ Hook it”— Hop the twig ”—“ Horse- 
marine.” 
SONGS, BALLADS, and NURSERY RIMES. 

“Ask nothing more of me, sweet ”—‘ Bailiff’s Daughter of 


Islington ’—‘ Beggar’s Petition’—‘Canadian Boat Song ’— 
‘Charlie is my Darling’—‘ Cherry Ripe ’—‘Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye’—‘ Dulce Domum ’—“ Gentle shepherd, tell me where ”— 
“God bless the King!—I mean the Faith’s defender ”—“I 


dwelt in a city enchanted ”"—“T’ll hang my harp on a willow 
tree ”—“ In the days when we went gipsying.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Acacia in Freemasonry—Adelaide Waistcoat— A dulation Ext ra- 
ordinary—Old Advertisements—®olian Harp, its Construction 
—Albino Animals Sacrificed — Ale, Bottled, Burton, and 
“ Lanted ”—Anagrams on Various Subjects—A postle Spoons— 
Athens, the City of the Violet Crown — Autographs, how 
to keep them— Bagman, for Commercial Traveller — Bank 
of England and Heberfield—First Lady Barrister— Birch-sap 
Wine—Ancient Boats Discovered—Bows and Arrows last used 
in War—Lread by Troy Weight—C.1.V. Nicknames— Originator 
of Christmas Cards—Beginning and End of Centuries—Clerks 
va Chancery—Chess Legend—Chimneys in Ancient Houses— 
introduction of Chocolate — Twenty-four-hour Clocks—Con- 
vivial Clubs—Local Names for the Cowslip—Earliest Cricket 
Match—Death from Fright—Dutch Fleet captured by Cavalry 
—Standing Egg—Brewers’ “ Entire”— Earliest Envelopes— 
Epigrams and Epitaphs—Farthings Rejected— Feeding-Bottles 
First Used—Five o’Clock Tea— Flats in London—Flaying Alive 
—Franciseans v. Freemasons— Earliest Funeral Cards—Gas 
and Locomotive—Gates on Commons— Genius and Large 
Families—Gentleman Porter—Germination of Seeds—Slang 
for Gin—Gipsy Wedding and Funeral—Golf and Pall-mal]— 
Goths and Hunn—Guillotine—Gun Reports— Hair Powder last 
Used— Hansom Cab, its Inventor—First Silk Hat in London. 





JOIIN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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wi— i) 
A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
‘* Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the 


 Bas’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 

It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 

It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhcea by removing tne irritating cause. 

Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
iS Si 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (February 1) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Christmas Rimers in Ulster—The Lord of Burleigh and Sarah Hoggins—Hugh Peters— | 
‘* As big as a Paignton pudding ”—*‘ Laking”=Playing—Crosby Hall: Ceiling of the Council | 
Chamber—Zinfandel : American Wines—Samuel Johnson of Canterbury. | 

QUERIES :—Dr. Burton (‘‘Dr. Slop”) in Lancaster in 1745—‘‘ Bucca-boo”—Mrs. Rebekah Salker- 
stone of London—John Till, Rector of Hayes—Dolls buried in a Scottish Cave—Edward the | 
Confessor’s Church—A Silkworm’s Thread—Cholera Monument, Sheftield—‘‘ Edition” and 
‘* Impression ”— Yonge of Caynton, co. Salop—References of Quotations Wanted —Schopenhauer 
and Wimbledon—Author Wanted—Brasidas’s Mouse—Armorial—Edward Oakley, Architect— 
Novalis’s ‘ Heinrich von Ofterdingen.’ 

REPLIES :—Morris Dancers in Herefordshire—Johanna Williamscote—‘ The Letter H to his Little 
Brother Vowels’—Monuments at Warwick—William Carter, Artist—Great Glemham, co. 
Suffolk—‘‘ Pot-boiler””— Exciseman Gill—Thomas Chippendale Upholsterer — Primero—The 
Rocket Troop at Leipsic—First Folio Shakespeare—Prior Bolton’s Window—Lingen Family— 
Lochow—German Funeral Custom—Vanishing London : Proprietary Chapels—Authors Wanted 
—Died in his Coffin—A Memory Game—Thomas Bagshaw—Novels in ‘ Northanger Abbey ’— 
Rev. D. G. Goyder—‘‘ Dope” —Fountain Pen—‘ Notch ”—Earth-eating—‘ Ian Roy.’ 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—‘Analecta Bollandiana’—‘ Edinburgh Review’—‘ Quarterly Review ’— 
‘ Enghsh err Review’—‘The Lost Language of Symbolism’—The Sister of John 
Stuart Mill. 



































JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NEXT WEEKS ATHENAUM 3 will contain 
Reviews of THE HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE 
OF ISRAEL IN PRE-CHRISTIAN TIMES, 
by MARY SARSON and MABEL ADDISON 
PHILLIPS; FOUR STAGES OF GREEK 
RELIGION, ly GILBERT MURRAY; 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND ITS 
NON - JEWISH SOURCES, by CARL 
CLEMEN ; CHURCH AND MANOR, by 
SYDNEY OLDALL ADDY ; and OTHER 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 











Shipping. 











Under Contrast with H.M. Geverument. 


P« 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e. 
Ces Passengers and Merchandise te 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 

For freight and passage apply: 
P.&O. S. N. Co. 122, Leadenhall Street, EC; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London 























NOTICE. 


NOW READY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE VOLUME 


JULY to DECEMBER, 1912, 


WITH THE 


INDE X, 
Price 10s. 6d. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price ls. ; 


by post, 1s. 2d. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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THE 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





@£s da. 

5 Lines of Pearl.. - eo ~ ae 03 6 

 « se » (Half-Column) .. as .-116 0 

A Column... oe ee ee 38 0 

A Page ‘ , i a ib < .9 90 
Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s. and Sd. per line 


Pearl Type beyond. 


IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHUULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Atheneum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





AT H E N £# U M. 


PRICE THREEPENCE, 


Is published every FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Subscription, free by post to all parts of the United Kingdom: For 
Three Months, 3s. 10d.; for Six Months, 7s. 8d.; for Twelve Months, 
15s. 3d. For the Continent and all places within the Postal Union: 
For Six Months, 98 ; for Twelve Months, 18s., commencing from any 
date, payable in advance to 


JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
The Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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“WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST — 
)POPULAR FICTION FOR 1913 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 








Special attention may be directed to the artistic bindings of these Novels. Each has 
an attractive envelope printed in Colours, and is illustrated by first-class Artists. 


THE WASTREL HAROLD BINDLOss NO OTHER WAY LOUIS TRACY 

Somehow every one seems interested in anything about the Colonies, and | An adventure story in its author’s best manner, and with a plot that 
that is perhaps one of the reasons why Mr. Bindloss is so successful. In the | ™Y stifies the reader on the first page and holds him enthralled through a 
course of a powerfully engrossing and dramatic story he has the knack of | maze of incident until it is elucidated. 


imparting to the reader a mine of munennaiion about the country in which | THE GOLDEN ROSE FRED M. WHITE 
bie coene fe SONG, o60. thet withant copy Seomnding Colter posuate. Mr. Fred M. White’s work differs from that of Messrs. Oppenheim and 
| Le Queux, with which it is comparable, in that it is even more full of incident 
THE HARVEST MOON | and ater nae r, 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN | 
When appearing serially in the Windsor Magazine, ‘The Harvest Moon ; | THE FOUNDLING PAUL TRENT 


was accounted one of its best attractions. It is of enthralling interest. One of the most successful novels published within the last few years was 
| ‘The Vow,’ by Paul Trent. Four editions were sold in England and six in 


THE COTTAGE IN THE CHIN E | America. ‘The author's new story has been eagerly anticipated. 
HEADON HILL | GREY TIMOTHY EDGAR WALLACE 


Mr. Headon Hill can always be depended upon for a story comparable There is never an end to Mr. Wallace's versatility —he has now turned 
to one of Wilkie Collins’s, and ‘ The Cottage in the Chine’ is one of more than | ty the English turf for the background of his new novel. ‘Grey Timothy’ is 


ordinary power. a breezy and humorous story that is likely to be talked about. 





HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


25th EDITION. Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net; half-calf, 25s. net; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. net. 


Comprising: Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medizwval and Modern — the Origin and Development of Arts and 
Learning—The Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions of various Nations in different epochs, with special reference 
to the History and Achievements of the British Empire. 


IT 1S ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE, EXHAUSTIVE. 


C. G. D. ROBERTS’ NATURE BOOKS 


THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE | MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, fully illustrated, 6s. NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN 
‘Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we have often adventured among THE HOUSE IN THE WATER 


the wild beasts of the land and sea, and we hope to do so many times in the 


—_ Pret is ~ ony «agree igs to be — by — — ~— yee chance. | KINGS IN EXILE 
r oberts loves his wild nature, and his readers, both old and young, | 
should love it with him.”—Athenewm. , . THE BACKWOODSMEN 


FEBRUARY Ww I N D S O R 


CONTAINS 


New Story, THE OPEN ROAD, by HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 


ALSO CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
JUSTUS M. FORMAN, ROBERT BARR, AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 
FINE NATURE STUDY BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


Magnificent Reproductions of THE ART OF PHILIP CALDERON, B.A. 


WITH COLOURED PLATE. 





COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF GIFT-BOOKS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to * THE EDITOR "—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to ‘THE PUBLISHERS —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lanz, E.C. : 
Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.©., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & CO., Lrp, Ediuburgh. -Saturday, February 1, 1913 
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